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In an article published about fifty years ago, Arnold Bennett wrote: 
‘I do not think that there is a remunerative public in England for 
any really literary paper which entirely bars politics and morals. 
England is not an artistic country, in the sense that Latin countries 
are artistic, and no end can be served by pretending that it is. Its 
serious interests are political and moral. . . . To print merely so 
Many square feet of the best obtainable imaginative stuff, and to 
let the stuff speak for itself, will assuredly not suffice in this excellent 
country.’ 
The experience of the half century since Arnold Bennett wrote 
has not altered the general truth of his remarks. None of the literary 
magazines published in England between the wars survived without 
subsidy, if they appeared on a regular basis and paid their editors 
and contributors, whether monthlies like Life and Letters and The 
London Mercury or quarterlies like The Criterion (which was in 
any case more interested in establishing critical standards than 
publishing ‘the best obtainable imaginative stuff’). 

It is true that the picture changed during the war: both Penguin 
New Writing and Horizon had very large sales, which would have 
been even larger if the necessary paper had been available, and 
became viable economic propositions. This success encouraged 
large hopes that the climate in this ‘excellent country’ had at last 
changed; hopes which were fed by the enormously increased public 
interest in art and music and the response that greeted the estab- 
lishment of the Third Programme. They have proved illusory: ten 
years after the end of the war we are back very much where we 
were, though there is still a just perceptibly larger interest. The 
craving that seemed so widespread between 1939 and 1946 for 
poetry and all other forms of imaginative literature has evaporated. 
What has happened to the public that snapped up those magazines 
so eagerly during the war and in the years immediately following? 
One can only conjecture that, though its leisure may be no less, 
it is employing it in the many other ways now available to it: in 
watching TV, or travel, for instance. And it is fairly significant, I 
think, that in the fifties nearly all the successful novels and plays 
by new authors have had.a strong sociological or political interest. 

So it is that the battered but unbowed devotee of the literary, 
or literary and artistic magazine, continues to look with envy 
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FOREWORD 


across the Channel—and across the Atlantic. In France, for instance, 
after the Liberation, an enormous number of literary magazines 
was floated; a high proportion of them sank without trace very 
soon, but there are still far more than we have or have had, with 
crowded pages and respectable circulations (even though the 
‘service de presse’ has reached a point where one finds it difficult 
to meet anyone in the literary world who actually buys them). 
By and large, we accept this situation; in spite of our envy, we do 
not think it extraordinary that on the continent the literary 
magazine should be considered an essential part of the intelligent 
man’s culture, while in our islands it is not. We pride ourselves 
on nursing our political institutions as zealously as we nurse our 
roses; we attribute the steady evolution of our social structure to 
our deep absorption in problems of status and fair play; and yet 
it remains extraordinary, in fact paradoxical, that a nation, one of 
whose greatest historical contributions to civilization, to the world 
of the spirit, is in literature, should be of this mind and habit. 
Luckily, there is another side to the medal. From The Germ of 
the Pre-Raphaelites to Wheels, Blast, New Verse, Adam, Nine and 
Listen, there have always been single-minded enthusiasts in England 
ready to devote their time and talents to publishing little magazines 
for a group of unknown or unfashionable writers, with little or 
no remuneration either for themselves or their contributors, with 
little hopes of persuading the big distributing agencies to be 
interested in them, and with often (at the beginning at least) 
almost total absence of response or notice by the public to support 
them. In this number of The London Magazine Mr William Plomer 
describes one of the most interesting of these ventures, which, 
though it had a backer and was published in South Africa, followed 
the same pattern as so many English little magazines: it faded out 
almost at once, but it had already printed some of the most exciting 
early work of Roy Campbell and Mr Plomer himself. These ventures 
restore our self-respect as a nation with a great literature: long 
may they flourish: even if their only reward is the rather bitter- 
tasting one, that the copies which survive the waste-paper basket 
and the fire are precious collector’s items a few decades later. 
JOHN LEHMANN 


Anthony Burgess 


BEDS IN 
THE EAST 


“Mr Burgess has established his own magical domain in 
Malaya . . . The story that (he) has woven for us in his own 
peculiarly complicated, occasionally pretentious, occasionally 
brilliant style, is probably the best thing to emerge from this 
kind of complexity since the war . . . Anyone who wants to 
begin to understand the kind of difficulties that face us in the 
East should read Time for a Tiger, The Enemy in the Blanket 
and Beds in the East. He won’t just be educated; he will enjoy 
himself. And that is what, even in the exotic novel, education 
is about.” JOHN METCALF, Sunday Times. 


«* |, . the third novel of Anthony Burgess’s trilogy on the last 
few years of British rule in Malaya, has a brooding dis- 
illusionment which tempers its hilarious sense of the comic, 
and it is the more powerful because Mr Burgess really knows 
this racial melting-pot . . . Beds in the East is a beautifully 
interlocked novel. It is really written, not just set down.” 
KENNETH YOUNG, Daily Telegraph. 


“Mr Burgess -gives us some brilliant comedy. No English 
novelist has created Asian characters that are more convincing 
. . . for once it is not beside the point to evoke Mr Forster.” 
PETER DUVAL SMITH, New Statesman, 15s. 


Also available, the first two of the trilogy 
Time for a Tiger 
The Enemy in the Blanket 
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THE WATER-CRUMBS 


White sink, the wet cloth spread, 
the drying dishes racked: 

ours; left by us, intact, 

for talk or book or bed. 

Stay pure for me.... Instead, 

into that shriven tract 

the midnight spider comes 

to suck the water-crumbs. 


Hispid and sepia strays 

that loose eight-fingered hand 
upon the porcelain; and 
groping down candid glaze 
finds chastity betrays: 

slips, and is deodand 

for the impertinence 

of spoiling innocence. 


How often can we know 

we have been fingered by 

a darkly-pubic sly 

intruder who must go 
deflowering to-and-fro 

and, upon cleanness, die? 
Nightlong? Daylong? And may 
that corpse be washed away? 


II 


TERENCE TILLER 


CONTINUUM 


Rich bodied stone the small stone bedded stream 
preserved and planted green of bank and bough 
still honeyed by the fixative sunlight now 

as then impassive and unparting now as then 
memorial without promise but a theme 

an inter-time or turning back again 


the scape not undone but by restoration 
blazoned anew as the drops change yet not 

the stream the dynasties of leaf the plot 

of interlacing raining or of light and never 

the play the interplay gold celebration 

in green white hazel theatres playing forever 


on altered flesh the altering hours relight 

all scattered waterdrops continuum 

of river selves and city of years that come 
unparted so repassing echoing and so still 
the pictures though they travel yet they write 
one manifold in peace of time and will. 


(The Cam: 1939-1958) 
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Children of the Earth 
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out like fragments of a forgotten dream. It is particularly re- 

freshing to observe the remarkable behaviour and apparent 

contentment, often with little, of French children. Wise beyond 
their years, they seem no less joyous on that account. 

In France one realizes immediately that one is living in a world 
of adults; the children take second place. With us, as everyone 
knows, the children seem to come first. As a result we have men 
and women who have never matured, who are eternally dissatisfied, 
and who have no real respect for anything, least of all for one 
another. Is not much of the morbid, frenetic activity of the Ameri- 
can traceable to the restlessness and discontent of childhood? The 
needless destruction and reconstruction which is constantly going 
on, presumably in the name of progress, is of a pattern with the be- 
haviour of the spoiled child who, weary of his building blocks, de- 
stroys with a sweep of the hand what he has struggled for hours to 
create. The only valid reality with us seems to be that of the kinder- 
garten. 

We bewail the role of the mother in America, her domination in 
all spheres of activity, but is it not the result of the abdication of the 
male? If the man is nothing but a worker and provider is it not inevi- 
table that the woman take over the reins? To the American woman 
the male, whether husband, son or lover, is a creature to be bullied, 
exploited and traduced. 

The visitor to France cannot help but be impressed by the smiling 
look of the land. Love of the soil is an expression which still has 
meaning here. Everywhere there is evident the touch of the human 
hand; it is a constant, patient, loving attention which the French 
give to their soil. Indeed, one is almost tempted to say that it is love 
of soil rather than love of country or love for one’s neighbour which 


dominates. 


Ao an absence of thirteen years certain aspects of France stand 
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Chez nous the hand is almost defunct. Wherever it is possible to 
use the machine the hand is replaced by this monster which per- 
forms the most prodigious labours, miracles often, but at what a 
cost! The ruthless exploitation of the soil, in America, is now a fami- 
liar story everywhere, but the tragedy of it has not fully penetrated 
the consciousness of the European. He too would like to use the 
machine to the fullest—but without paying the price exacted of us. 
He would like to reap the benefits of the machine age without sacri- 
ficing his traditional mode of life, which of course is an utter 
impossibility. 

As one who has enjoyed the benefits of two utterly different 
worlds, what never ceases to cause me bewilderment is the seeming 
impossibility of one country to bestow its virtues upon another, or 
to exchange them, were better said. At a time when communication 
is no longer a problem, when it takes only a matter of hours to travel 
from one end of the world to another, the barriers between peoples, 
between so-called ‘free peoples’, are stronger than ever. Despite the 
Marshall Plan, despite the steady invasion of hordes of tourists, de- 
spite the existence of radio and television, despite the perpetual 
threat of war, it seems to me that French and Americans have less 
in common today than prior to 1914. What, to be honest, have we 
imbibed of French culture, or the art of living? Almost nothing, I 
would say. Whatever seeps through is arrested on the intellectual 
plane; the populace remains immune. 

As for France, what has she in the way of comforts— which is 
about all we have to offer of value? To me it is as if nothing had 
changed since I left in 1939. I see no radical change in the French 
way of life. All the so-called comforts and improvements which 
Americans are endlessly striving to create—and in the process 
making themselves wretched and uncomfortable!—are missing here. 
Everything is still antiquated and complicated. Nothing gets done 
with dispatch and efficiency. 

It must seem strange that one who so heartily despises the 
American way of life should remark on the un-American aspects of 
French life, but what I deplore are half measures. The French do not 
despise comfort, they envy us it; they admire efficiency but are 
temperamentally unsuited, it would seem, to practise it. An inex- 
plicable inertia seems to hold them in its grip. ‘Francais, encore un 
tout petit effort!’ | sometimes say to my intimate French friends. It 
is What the divine Marquis urged after the fall of the Bastille. 


Every time I venture out into the world I find myself asking if 
people really want to change. It is so very rare to find an individual 
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who is content with his mode of life. Even the great souls appear to 
be disturbed, if not by reason of their own shortcomings then be- 
cause of humanity’s sad lot. Those who have surmounted these 
problems, or transcended them, are virtually unknown to us; they 
are already living in the world of the future, It is interesting to reflect 
that, could one question these isolated spirits, these mages, sages or 
saints, the answer would probably be: ‘Accept the world as it is!” 
Only through complete acceptance, they would insist, does one 
arrive at emancipation. 

But it is not emancipation that the great majority seeks. When 
pressed, most men will admit that it takes but little to be happy. 
(Not that they practise this wisdom!) Man craves happiness here on 
earth, not fulfilment, not emancipation. Are they utterly deluded, 
then, in seeking happiness? No, happiness is desirable, but it is a by- 
product, the result of a way of life, not a goal which is forever be- 
yond one’s grasp. Happiness is achieved en route. And if it be 


ephemeral, as most men believe, it can also give way, not to anxiety 


or despair, but to a joyousness which is serene and lasting. To make 
happiness the goal is to kill it in advance. If one must have a goal, 
which is questionable, why not self-realization? The unique and 
healing quality in this attitude toward life is that in the process goal 
and seeker become one. 

Reflections of this order are most frequently dismissed as being 
mystical. They are not, of course. They are of the very essence of 
reality. Nor are there a dozen different kinds of reality. There is but 
one, the reality of life, a reality which is shot through with truth. It 
is not to drown myself in the bogs of mysticism or metaphysics that 
I make use of such moot terms as reality and truth. There is some- 
thing which endures, something which underlies and gives meaning 
to daily life, and it is in connection with this ever-present fund of 
creation that such terms have significance. That we have made of 
them empty symbols to be juggled by theologians and meta- 
physicians is to acknowledge that we have bled life of all meaning. 

There are moments in human history when, through lack of faith, 
lack of vision, man becomes identified with the frightening forces of 
chaos. Identified, let me add, not in a grandiose way but pitiably, like 
a vain sacrifice. Faced as we are today with possible annihilation, 
where is the ark, and with whom can a covenant be made? The cata- 
strophe which menaces us, moreover, comes not from on high, but 
from man’s own thoughts and deeds. He is begging for destruction at 
his own hands. 

Either we are at this awesome point in time or the destruction 
which threatens has been grossly exaggerated. In any case the deci- 
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sion which each one now makes for himself will determine the swing ' 
of the pendulum. 


I have often been criticized and ridiculed as a prophet of doom. It 
is true that hope is not a word to which I attach great importance. 
Nor even faith, in the sense of belief. Now and then, like the prophets 
of old, I have gone so far as to exult over the approaching doom. It 
was not man I condemned, however, but his way of life. For if there 
is one power which man indubitably possesses—have we not had” 
proof of it again and again?—it is the power to alter one’s way of 
life. It is perhaps man’s only power. 

To condemn the whole structure of society does have a ring of 
madness. More particularly when nothing tangible, nothing specific, 
nothing remotely resembling a panacea, is proffered. To urge, like 
the men of old—‘Look to thyself!’—is to invite ridicule. One can 
understand why five-year, ten-year, twenty-year programmes are 
more palatable. One can also understand why it is easier to accept — 
the theory of man’s snail-like development than to invoke the advent 
of the miraculous. But which is more life-like, more fecundating— 
to regard oneself as the sport of an evolutionary hypothesis, and re- 
sign oneself to the march of time, or act as a responsible, creative 
being who, whatever the risk, is willing to assume the consequences 
of his acts? 

The old man, ancestral man, is on his way out. Man has no age, 
except in the eyes of anthropologists. There is the man of yesterday 
and the man of tomorrow. Time plays no part in the quickening of 
the spirit. The gate is ever open. Today is like all other days. There 
is only today. 

The impasse in which we now find ourselves is the result of look- 
ing two ways simultaneously. Perhaps there is no way out. But there 
may be a way in, a way back to the source of life. Of what use to 
raise the question of security, or even of survival? Who would want 
to live amidst the ruins of his world? 

In penning these last words a hideous truth suddenly assaults me. 
Has man not been living amidst the ruins of this world for millennia? 
Go back as far as you will, you will meet only with the evidences of 
his abortive efforts. Man, as man, has never realized himself, The 
greater part of him, his potential being, has always been submerged. 
What is history if not the endless story of his repeated failures? 

Man has his being not in a vacuum of historical facts but in a realm 
of magic and mystery. Only in the myth does he have the courage 
to acknowledge the glory of his origin, the power of his spirit. 

Again and again it has been pointed out that there is no issue on 
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the historical level. No genuine solutions are possible through poli- 
_ tical, social or economic changes, nor even through moral trans- 
_ formations. The only level on which a vital, meaningful change may 


take place is the level of spirit. To be regenerate means that one 


_ May travel back to the source, recover the creative powers with 
_ which to meet all problems. In the eternal trigon — God, Man, World 


—we have the three fundamental aspects of creation. Man is the 
measure of all three. He is that which he has named God and put be- 
yond him. He is the world in all its multifarious aspects. But he is 
not yet man in that he refuses to accept the conditions of his 
sovereignty. By his refusal to live to the fullest he brings about the 


_ death of God and the utter meaninglessness of the world in which he 


“s 


finds himself. 


After all that man has suffered and endured throughout the ages 
it seems scarcely possible to believe that any fresh catastrophe, how- 
ever terrible, however widespread, will cause him to alter his ways. 
His proclivity to submit, to bend the back—a proneness to abdicate, 
one might call it—seems inexhaustible. A thoroughly crucified 
being, he chooses to revolve on the wheel of hope and longing. The 
astounding variety of disorders—physical, mental and social— 
which now ravage human kind would indicate that it is the soul of 
man which is in revolt. For all his ills the only counsel that is offered 
him is: ‘Dog, return to your vomit!’ 

Of one thing he is now certain, that hell is not in some hereafter 
but here on earth, and that it is he, and he alone, who has made it 
such. 

The whole activity of the race now seems to have but one end—to 
make life more and more the agony which it has become. Whether 
one functions separately or collectively, harmoniously or otherwise, 
the end points to disaster. Revolt has become meaningless. Man is 
in revolt against himself. How can he overthrow himself? 

Life is not the tool of death. Life seeks ever to manifest itself more 
abundantly. It is not death, moreover, that man fears; it is the 
thought that he may cease to be. It is only when we give up that 
death takes over. Death is not the end of life, much less the goal. It 
is but another aspect of life. There is nothing but life, even among 
the dead. 


I come back to the children, the children of the world who have 
done nothing to bring about the present gruesome condition of 
things. As a father or mother one must hang one’s head in shame. 
Even the best of parents are condemned to look on helplessly. What 
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about the fate of our children . . . is there nothing to be done for | 
them? If there were still a spark of mercy, still a grain of intelligence, 


left in the human race, would it not be possible, even at this late 
hour, to do something about the plight of our progeny? Is there not 
a domain, a haven of safety, somewhere in this wide, wide world 
where the children of all the peoples of the earth could be gathered 
and protected against the folly and stupidity of their elders? 

To rouse the sluggish minds of adults to such a point of awareness 
is in itself an almost insuperable task. But even more difficult, 
assuming that this might be accomplished, would be the task of get- 
ting them to agree as to how their young should be reared and by 
whom. In their present state of madness one is inclined to suspect 
that they would rather the young perished with them than risk the 
possibility of seeing them grow up into fearless, independent- 
minded, peace-loving individuals. Any solution, indeed, which en- 
visages a separate fate for our children must seem, at the moment, 
utterly chimerical. That children have a special claim to life, a life 
uncontaminated by the vicious influence of their elders, is still un- 
thinkable. A simple peasant, threatened with calamity, has sense 
enough to make provision for his seed, but the race as a whole, faced 
with its own imminent destruction, lacks the will and the wisdom to 
provide against the day of destruction. To die in root, seed and 
flower —that is man’s seeming purpose. 


Confronted with the naked horror of the world as one knows it 
today, I relive the anguish, the melancholy, the despair which I 
knew as a young man. The vacation which I had hoped to enjoy by 
going abroad has become an ordeal of a strange, intangible sort. 
Viewing the world as would a visitor from another planet, I have 
become involved once again in the throes of universal torment. As 
a young man, brash, impulsive, ridden with ideals, I came close to 
being annihilated by the sorrow and misery which surrounded me 
on all sides. To do something for my fellow man, to help deliver him, 
became my personal affair. Like every fanatical idealist, I ended 
by making my own life so miserable and complicated that soon all 
my time, all my efforts, all my ingenuity, were consumed in the 
mere struggle to survive. Though speedily disillusioned as to my 
own powers, I never became indifferent to the plight of those about 
me. It did appear to me, however, that something like a stubborn 
refusal to be aided was inherent in man’s nature. In the process of 
saving my own skin I gained a little wisdom, a greater sense of 


reality, and a compassion which stilled the senseless conflicts that 
had ravaged me. 
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_ Years later, many years later, in a manner altogether providen- 
ial, 1 found myself living the life I had always desired to live, as a 
member of a small community, seemingly isolated and apart from 
he world. In these last years at Big Sur I have tasted to the full the 
ditterness of Hell and the delights of Paradise. Above all, I found a 
slace in my own native land which I could call ‘home’. 

. Living in this remote corner of the world, I came to discover that 
mne can be ‘out of the world’, as they say, yet closer to the earth and 
0 all creation. It never occurred to me that I had deserted the ranks. 
Jn the contrary, I had the impression that for the first time in my 
ife I was giving myself the chance to live the life which every sin- 
ere, sensitive, well-meaning individual desires to live. 

Living apart and at peace with myself, I came to realize more 
fividly the meaning of the doctrine of acceptance. To refrain from 
ziving advice, to refrain from meddling in the affairs of others, to 
‘efrain, even though the motives be the highest, from tampering 
with another’s way of life—so simple, yet so difficult for an active 
spirit! Hands off! Yet not to grow indifferent, nor refuse aid when 
t is sincerely demanded. Living thus, practising this simple way of 
ife, strange things occurred; some might call them miraculous. And 
rom the most unexpected quarters astonishing, most instructive 
@ssOnS. . .. 

And all the while an obsessive desire was shaping itself, namely, 
0 lead the anonymous life. The significance of this urge I can ex- 
slain simply—to eradicate the zealot and the preacher in myself. 
Kill the Buddha!’ the Zen master is known to say occasionally. Kill 
he futile striving, is the thought. Do not put the Buddha (or the 
christ) beyond, outside yourself. Recognize him in yourself. Be that 
which you are—completely. 

Naturally, when one attains to this state of awareness, there is no 
1eed, no urge, to convert the other to one’s way of thinking. It is not 
sven necessary, as Vivekananda once phrased it, to go about doing 
300d. The unknown Buddhas, those who preceded Gautama, he as- 
erted, made no stir in the world. They were content to shed the light 
which was in them. Their sole purpose in living was to live, to live 
sach day as if life were a blessing and not an ordeal or a curse. 

To such emancipated souls what difference could it make in what 
sircumstances they found themselves? To them Paradise was not 
associated with a remote and isolated corner of the earth, any more 
han in a beyond, nor was it to be attained, as a state of mind, 
hrough an austere and singular manner of living. They were free 
n every sense of the word. It mattered not what role they adopted 
yr were obliged to live out. Even to live the life of a slave could hold 
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no terror for them. They were in the world and of it, utterly. They 
renounced nothing; they made no distinctions; they counselled 
nothing. They were, and that was sufficient. - | 

It was the example of these blessed ones which undoubtedly in- | 
spired the ‘saviours’. For these active spirits, however, the light of 
truth proved not only blinding but shattering. In ways unpremedi- | 
tated and unforeseen they activated the soul of man. And in their 
wake strife and conflict multiplied. Man was not regenerated, not 
made over: he became the battleground of darker, more disturbing 
forces. 

And so, regardless of their heroic behaviour, regardless of their’ 
sublime motives, I have come to regard such activity as indefensible. 
Even from the purest of motives one has not the right to ‘molest’ 
another. The effort to bring a man to God, or to bring him enlighten- 
ment, is an act of violation. It is even more reprehensible than to 
subjugate him bodily. Does not the whole art of living centre about 
the practice of tolerance, of non-interference? Before it is possible to 
love one another, as we are so often enjoined, it is necessary to re- 
spect one another, respect the privacy of the soul. 


To come back to Big Sur, to my new-found freedom, my inner 
peace, my sense of at-homeness and at-oneness. . . . Is it selfish of me 
to try to preserve it? Is it anything which can be preserved, indeed? 
Can it be shared? And to whom would it have meaning, the meaning 
which it has assumed for me? 

When all is said I nevertheless concede that as long as I continue 
to write I remain perforce a propagandist. Only one kind of writing 
have I ever found which is devoid of this lamentable element— and 
that is the Japanese haiku. It is a form of poetry limited to so many 
syllables wherein the poet expresses his love, usually of nature, with- 
out making comparisons, without the use of superlatives. He tells 
only what is, or how it is. The effect, upon the Western reader at 
least, is usually one of jubilation. It is as if a weight had been taken 
from his shoulders. He feels absolved. ‘Amen!’ is all he can exclaim. 

To live one’s life in this spirit which informs the haiku strikes me 
as an ultimate. Even to voice the thought is to negate all I have 
written. Perhaps I am approaching that point (of illumination) 
which made Thomas Aquinas exclaim upon his death-bed: ‘All I 
have written now seems to me like so much straw.’ 

A new heaven and a new earth! Can they not be ushered in with- 
out slaughter and destruction? Can we not bring the senseless 
machine to a halt, declare a moral holiday, as it were, and with a 
fresh new vision establish order, harmony, justice, peace? How 
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much that is rotten and useless can be done away with by merely 
letting go! The greatest revolutions known to man had their incep- 
tion in moments of silence. The inventions and discoveries, the 
visions and prophecies, all had their birth in moments of quiet. What 
was it that spoke? Whence these thoughts which again and again 
change the face of the earth? Travail there must be, assuredly, but a 
travail of the womb, in darkness and certitude. 
Let us voice the thought openly: man will not perish from the 
earth! At the darkest hour his eyes will be opened. The earth and 
the fullness thereof are his, but not to destroy. Jehovah made that 
forever clear in answering Job. 

But how much farther into the darkness must we descend? 

In no celestial register is it written how far we must go nor how 
much we must endure. It is we, we ourselves, who decide. For some 
the darkest hour is already past; for others it may still be far off. 
We are all in the one pot, yet it is not the same pot for all. Our fate 
lies precisely in the ability to distinguish the endless transformations 
which this vessel of life—Ja condition humaine —is capable of under- 
going. They who speak of it as one and the same speak the language 
of doom. Creator and creation are one and indivisible. 

Whoever has experienced the oneness of life and the joy of life 
knows that to be is the all. ‘Ripeness is all,’ said Shakespeare. It is the 
same thing. 
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a 


This lonely traveller longs for grace, 
For the mercy of God; grief hangs on 
His heart and follows the frost-cold foam 
He cuts in the sea, sailing endlessly, 
Aimlessly, in exile. Fate has opened 
A single port: memory. He sees 
His kinsmen slaughtered again, and cries: 

‘I’ve drunk too many lonely dawns, 
Grey with mourning. Once there were men 
To whom my heart could hurry, hot 
With open longing. They’re long since dead. 
My heart has closed on itself, quietly 
Learning that silence is noble and sorrow 
Nothing that speech can cure. Sadness 
Has never driven sadness off; 
Fate blows hardest on a bleeding heart. 
So those who thirst for glory smother 
Secret weakness and longing, neither 
Weep nor sigh nor listen to the sickness 
In their souls. So I, lost and homeless, 
Forced to flee the darkness that fell 
On the earth and my lord. 

Leaving everything, 

Weary with winter I wandered out 
On the frozen waves, hoping to find 
A place, a people, a lord to replace 
My lost ones. No one knew me, now, 
No one offered comfort, allowed 
Me feasting or joy. How cruel a journey 
I've travelled, sharing my bread with sorrow 
Alone, an exile in every land, 
Could only be told by telling my footsteps. 
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For who can hear: “friendless, and poor’, 
And know what I’ve known since the long cheerful nights 
When, young and yearning, with my lord I yet feasted 
Most welcome of all. That warmth is dead. 
He only knows who needs his lord 
As I do, eager for long-missing aid; 
He only knows who never sleeps 
Without the deepest dreams of longing. 
Sometimes it seems I see my lord, 
Kiss and embrace him, bend my hands 
And head to his knee, kneeling as though 
He still sat enthroned, ruling his thanes. 
And I open my eyes, embracing the air, 
And see the brown sea-billows heave, 
See the sea-birds bathe, spreading 
Their white-feathered wings, watch the frost 
And the hail and the snow. And heavy in heart 
I long for my lord, alone and unloved. 
Sometimes it seems I see my kin 
And greet them gladly, give them welcome, 
The best of friends. They fade away, 
Swimming soundlessly out of sight, 
Leaving nothing. 
How loathsome become 

The frozen waves to a weary heart. 

In this brief world I cannot wonder 
That my mind is set on melancholy, 
Because I never forget the fate 
Of men, robbed of their riches, suddenly 
Looted by death—the doom of earth, 
Sent to us all by every rising 
Sun. Wisdom is slow, and comes 
But late. He who has it is patient; 
He cannot be hasty to hate or speak, 
He must be bold and yet not blind, 
Nor ever too craven, complacent, or covetous, 
Nor ready to gloat before he wins glory. 
The man’s a fool who flings his boasts 
Hotly to the heavens, heeding his spleen 
And not the better boldness of knowledge. 
What knowing man knows not the ghostly, 
Waste-like end of worldly wealth: 
See, already the wreckage is there, 
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The wind-swept walls stand far and wide, 

The storm-beaten blocks besmeared with frost, 

The mead-halls crumbled, the monarchs thrown down 
And stripped of their pleasures. The proudest of warriors 
Now lie by the wall: some of them war 

Destroyed; some the monstrous sea-bird 

Bore over the ocean; to some the old wolf 

Dealt out death; and for some dejected 

Followers fashioned an earth-cave coffin. 

Thus the Maker of men lays waste 

This earth, crushing our callow mirth. 

And the work of old giants stands withered and still.’ 


He who these ruins rightly sees, 
And deeply considers this dark twisted life, 
Who sagely remembers the endless slaughters 
Of a bloody past, is bound to proclaim: 
‘Where is the war-steed? Where is the warrior? 
Where is his war-lord? 
Where now the feasting-places? Where now the mead-hall 
pleasures?’ 


Alas, bright cup! Alas, brave knight! 

Alas, you glorious princes! All gone, 

Lost in the night, as you never had lived. 

And all that survives you a serpentine wall, 

Wondrously high, worked in strange ways. 

Mighty spears have slain these men, 

Greedy weapons have framed their fate. 
These rocky slopes are beaten by storms, 

This earth pinned down by driving snow, 

By the horror of winter, smothering warmth 

In the shadows of night. And the north angrily 

Hurls its hailstorms at our helpless heads. 

Everything earthly is evilly born, 

Firmly clutched by a fickle Fate. 

Fortune vanishes, friendship vanishes, 

Man is fleeting, woman is fleeting, 

And all this earth rolls into emptiness.’ 


So says the sage in his heart, sitting alone with his thought. 
It’s good to guard your faith, nor let your grief come forth 
Until it cannot call for help, nor help but heed 
The path you've placed before it. It’s good to find your grace 
In God, the heavenly rock where rests our every hope. 
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t was the day of the archery contest, held each summer in the 
meadow between the village church and the woods. The custom 
B was centuries old. The only prize was an ancient wooden 
hield. No one now took the contest very seriously, but there were 
ilways good reasons put forward for continuing with it whenever 
anyone suggested that it be abandoned. 

First, they said, there was the shield. Someone, a squire, or 
erhaps a great archer, had long ago presented it to the first winner 
f£ the contest on condition that it would be handed down from 
inner to winner for ever. It was an object of great beauty and 
alue. It was made of oak, and on it was carved a wounded stag 
ying beneath an oak tree. It had decorated many a mantelpiece 
n the past, and who would be empowered now to give it away 
© a museum? Then, they said, there were still half a dozen people 
in the village who had bows, arrows and targets, and the annual 
ontest was the only occasion on which these possessions were 
ver used. And most important of all, they said, it was a traditional 
vent. People found themselves looking forward to it, though they 
might not have been able to say why. They enjoyed it as a social 
occasion, and they felt, perhaps unconsciously, that they were 
keeping alive something of greater value than they knew. 

The rules of the contest were not written, nor were they 
properly known. Arguments did occasionally arise about them, 
and they were often humourously prolonged, but they never led 
to any bad feeling. 

: The contest was held on the Sunday afternoon before Midsummer 
Day. On this present occasion the archers had brought their 
brightly coloured targets to the meadow during the morning, and 
the grass had been scythed at either end where the archers and the 
targets were to stand. After the morning service, most of the 
congregation walked round by the meadow to inspect these prepara- 
tions. It was a hot, still, day. The sun shone from a cloudless sky. 
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The scythed grass was already withered on the ground. 

Towards ti o’clock a large crowd of people had gathered ne 
the targets, along the sides of the meadow, and around the southern 
end where the archers stood. Children and dogs were already, 
becoming a worry to their parents and owners, for when 
shooting began they would have to be kept well out of the way~ 
There had been an accident, many years ago. The curate of 
neighbouring parish had asked if he might shoot an arrow, 
officially, at the end of the contest, when people were unaware: 
that anything more was to come, and he had hit a child in thes 
leg. The wound was not serious, and legend had it that this same: 
child in time became the proud holder of the shield for three: 
successive years. 

The archers busied themselves with their bows and arrows. One: 
was a girl of about twenty, and one was a very frail old lady who) 
had been a regular contestant for as long as anyone in the village: 
could remember. Of the five men, the youngest was also about: 
twenty. Then there was the grocer, and two farmers, and the village: 
chemist who had a short white beard and looked very much older: 
than he really was. This chemist affectionately played the part: 
of rival to the old lady. 

There was little change in these archers from year to year, save: 
that which was caused by death or illness. The girl was the only 
newcomer this year; she had taken over from her father, for his 
eyesight had begun to fail. The archers were arranged according 
to the previous year’s results, and the girl was at the bottom end 
of the row. The young man had won for the last two years, he 
had taken over on the death of an uncle. His most serious rival 
was certainly the old lady. She had tied with him the year before, 
and on that occasion there had been a short, exciting, and most 
unusual extension of the contest. The chemist did not usually 
play seriously, and if by chance he did do well he always annoyed 
the old lady by deliberately missing his last shots. And since 
neither of the farmers had ever hit the target, and since the grocer 
was never at all outstanding, the young man’s only other possible 
rival was the girl. These two knew each other well, they might 
even be in love with each other, but of the girl’s archery he knew 
nothing. On the occasions when they had spoken of it, she had 
laughed and said: 

“You just wait and see, I won't tell you a thing about it, except 
that it'll give you a good surprise!’ 

Whether this surprise was to be for her good or for his, he had 
no means of telling. 
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The judges of the contest were the vicar and the postmistress. 
No one expected them to be impartial. The vicar in all fairness 
would penalize the chemist for the improper remarks he often 
made about him and his church, and the postmistress was often 
rather hard on the grocer, for he had once deprived her of a certain 
amount of additional trade at the post office. These things were 
‘known and accepted in the village, and it was part of the attraction 
of the archery contest that during it such minor feuds as these 
could be raised for a while into the sphere of public entertainment. 

At the present moment the judges were moving the targets so 
‘that they were spaced evenly apart and at the correct angle to 
‘the ground. Between the targets and the archers the long grass of 
the meadow stood thick with buttercups and marguerites, but 
arrows that fell short would not be lost; children at the edge 
would always be ready to run in where they saw one fall. An 
ugly, child-made, trail would be left in the long grass as a result 
Tof each sericus error by one of the archers. 

The judges walked solemnly back down the side of the meadow, 
shading their eyes from the sun. They made a ritual inspection of 
the bows and arrows, and then stood to face the archers. The 
young man handed the shield to the vicar, who held it rather 
awkwardly in front of him as he made a short speech: 

‘The rules will be familiar to most of you. Five rounds of four 
shots each, last year’s winner to start. The winner shall receive 
this shield, and shall keep it until the start of the next contest, when 
he or she shall hand it again to the judges. Please refrain from 
shooting at anyone else’s target, as this does cause delays and 
confusion. Thank you. You may begin whenever you are ready.’ 

He and the postmistress moved behind the archers and sat 
on a short wooden bench. Conversation in the crowd rose to a 
noisy chatter, and then died down to silence. The six archers 
seated themselves on the ground, except for the young man, who 
put his first arrow to the string, drew back, and shot. The arrow 
wobbled a little in flight, but it hit the very centre of the target. 
There was general applause. He smiled and hurriedly shot the next 
one. This was also a bull’s eye, but not quite so central. The third 


/ arrow hit the middle ring, and the fourth hit the outer ring. The 


vicar suddenly jumped up and stood before the people again: 
‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, and waited for the crowd to become 


| silent again. ‘I forgot to tell you how we score. Three for a bull’s 


eye, two for the middle ring, and one for the outer. So the full 
score for each round is twelve, and for the whole, sixty. Last year’s 
winner now has nine. Thank you.’ 
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He sat down again on the bench and exchanged a few words with 
the postmistress. Then the frail old lady stood up to shoot. | 
scored a bull’s eye with the first arrow, and there was loud applaus . 
There was even louder applause when she scored two more bull's: 
eyes. Then there was a tense silence, and cheers when she score di 
a fourth. She waved her bow in the air in triumph. The chemist! 
hurriedly jumped up and took aim, so that the applause was; 
prematurely hushed. When all was quiet he relaxed again and! 
nodded jokingly to the old lady, who joined in the general amuse-- 
ment. | 

His first arrow missed the target. Children in the crowd booed! 
playfully. With his second arrow he hit the middle ring, and with) 
the third he hit the bull’s eye. Then, to the delight of the crowd,, 
his fourth hit the second target. There were cheers and roars of! 
laughter. The vicar rose to his feet, folded his arms, and said! 
in a loud voice: : 

‘Number Three, in your art, as in your life, the wrong target.. 
Fortunately this particular error is easy for you to put right. Please: 
do so at once.’ : 

The chemist laughed loudly, and then caused further consterna-- 
tion by walking to the old lady’s target straight through the long: 
grass, leaving a trail for all to see. ) 

‘No more joking for me today,’ he said when he returned. ‘If? 
I win, the vicar will have to present me with the shield, and I'll! 
reply with a speech of thanks. Well, a speech, anyway. That’s; 
something worth being serious for, there’s no spur like revenge!’ 


The grocer shot next, and he also scored a modest five. The: 
two farmers failed to hit their targets, and they shook hands; 
with each other in mutual embarrassment at the amusement they’ 
had caused. Before this had died down, the girl had begun. Her’ 
first was a bull’s eye, but the remaining three landed in the: 
outer ring. 

‘Not bad, not bad!’ the young man shouted across to her. She: 
joined him as they went to recover their arrows. 

‘We'll see,’ she said. ‘Anyway, you've started very well. But I 
remember the old lady always gets better towards the end, and. 
you're never so good as at the start.’ 

When they were ready for the second round, and as the crowd. 
was becoming silent again, a tall man with a drooping brown 
moustache, and wearing plus-fours and a tweed jacket and cap, 


stepped forward from the edge of the meadow and addressed the 
crowd in a loud voice: 
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4 ang me, ladies and gentlemen, allow me to say a few 
ise, et 

_... the vicar and the postmistress were about to rise to their 

feet, but they glanced at each other and remained seated... . 

_*... I’m a stranger here. In fact, I don’t expect there’s anyone 

1ere who knows me. But I do feel it is my duty to make a protest 

bout the conduct of this so-called archery contest.’ 

Mutterings arose amongst the crowd. The vicar smiled hand- 
omely to everyone and turned again with exaggerated attention to 
he speaker, who continued: 
| ‘May | introduce myself as an official, yes, as an official of one 
of the great archery societies. An official of a society whose duty 
it is to foster and encourage the practice of true archery in this 
country. It is, ladies and gentlemen, an art, one fully deserving 
of all the attention that we can give to it. But, let me tell you, even 
true art can degenerate, even the noblest sport can become a 
eaningless diversion. And that is what I see happening before 
me here. Only the fact that you are shooting good arrows, from 
fine and strong bows, leads me to believe that you are practising 
archery. Your targets are the wrong pattern, the distance is quite 
absurd, and your system of shooting and scoring bears no relation 
whatsoever to the true sport. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, I wouldn’t be so bold as to make this 
protest unless I felt that you were doing real harm by holding your 
contest in this way. But you are doing harm, because you are 
implying that this is archery, that the true sport should be played 
in this way. You are corrupting your sport by presenting it like 
this, and, believe me, when you corrupt a fine sport, you corrupt 
the minds of those who play it. Yes, and those who watch. I know, 
I’ve seen it happen before. But it can be prevented. You have all 
the materials here, you only need to repaint your fargetson. ss. 

_. . here there were loud groans from certain of the spectators, 
obviously from those whose task it had already been to paint 
the targets. And these groans evoked a ripple of laughter in their 
mon... . 

«.. you only need to repaint your targets, and learn the rules, 
and then you will be able to play a truly noble sport.’ 

He sat down, and glanced awkwardly around him, and then 
turned to look at the judges. People conversed in whispers. They 
all seemed to be waiting for something more to be said. The judges 
sat back and folded their arms. The archers waited, sitting on the 


ground. 
The official looked around him again, and saw that most of the 
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people were looking at him expectantly. He looked down at 
ground between his legs, but people began to stand up to get é 
better view of him. He glanced around once more, and rose 
his feet: S| 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, since you wish me to say somethin 
more, I will try to give you some idea of, well, the real rules a 
the sport. First of all...’ | 

.. . at this point the vicar was seen to take from his pocket ¢ 
small black book, which he opened and began to study... 

‘. . first of all, rules are such important things. They need 
be explained in detail, really. On second thoughts I think it wo 
be best for me to give the rules to the judges, afterwards, if they 
are interested.’ 

The vicar looked up, with a mock apologetic and inquiring ex: 
pression and listened intently as the official continued: 

‘I have, I think, a copy of the rules, with me, here...’ 

. . . he fumbled anxiously in his pockets, but soon gave 4 
helpless gesture and went on... 

‘. . . never mind, I know them well enough. I'll certainly be 
prepared to let you know all about them whenever you like.’ 

He sat down again. The vicar put his book back in his pocket. 
The young man prepared to start the second round, but the old 
lady whispered to him: 

‘Just wait a few minutes longer, it’ll make things much easier 
later if you do.’ 

The crowd waited and watched in solemn silence. The official 
had no choice but to rise to his feet again. 

‘Please go on,’ he said, in a less formal voice. ‘Please don’t let 
me interrupt you, don’t let me keep you.’ 

No one moved. 

‘I’m really most anxious to see who the winner will be,’ he 
said, with a very awkward smile. 

Several of the archers looked up at him. 

‘'m not used to seeing it done this way, so it makes it quite 
exciting for me. It’s quite a change for me. Don’t let me interrup 
you.’ 

Still no one moved. He went on: 

‘Perhaps your own rules are very ancient, I don’t know. It’ 
possible, of course, that they’re even older than ours, than thi 
official ones. And, well, who am I to say they’re not better! I’n 
just looking forward to seeing how it all works out.’ 

The vicar stood up, smiled gratefully, and then sat down again 
still looking expectantly at the speaker. 
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_ “Of course, it’s none of my business really, what you do. But 
‘when you really love a sport, as I love this sport of archery, you 
feel, well, pained, when you find it’s played differently somewhere 
else, by other people.’ 

The vicar and the postmistress furtively shook hands with each 
other, and smilingly nodded to the official. There was general 
ao The official reddened, and looked rather fiercely around 

im. 

_ ‘T tell you, it’s none of my business, none of my business at all 
what you do. But it does sicken me to see a decent sport perverted 
like this, to see it run wild, to see it go off the rails and become 
a meaningless series of petty personal recriminations. It really 
sickens me to see a fine sport descend to this. To see the field of 
sport turned into a slanging alley, that’s what’s happening. That’s 
What’s come of this contest. Just to work off petty hates and 
vengeances .. .’ 

. . . he waved his cap angrily in the air... 

*. . . Why don’t you finish with this pointless business and get 
down to the game, the real game! You’ve got all the stuff you 
need, so use it properly, put an end to this vulgar exhibition. 
Surely, we can have something finer than this.’ 

He sat down amid loud laughter and a burst of mock cheering. 
He tried to smile, but the situation was obviously too painful. 
The vicar quickly rose to his feet and lifted his hands for quiet, 
With a gesture borrowed from the church: 

‘Thank you. I think perhaps we could best express our thanks 
to the gentleman who has just spoken to us, by asking him if he 
will oblige us by presenting the shield to the winner at the end 
of the contest. Will you do this for us? I feel sure you will realize 
that this is the only way in which we feel we can recompense 
you for the pain which we must have caused you this afternoon. 
It would be an honour to us, and, we would hope, a pleasure to 

ou.’ 

The official stood up again, still very flushed, and bowed non- 
committally to the vicar and then sat down again. The air was 
cleared, and the contest was resumed. The young man and the 
old lady scored ten points each. 

The chemist scored four bull’s eyes, and the official joined in 
the applause. He looked pleased with himself, as though he felt 
that some credit might now after all be due to him for raising 
the standard of play. 

The two farmers again scored nothing, but the girl scored ten. 
As they walked up to the targets once more she remarked: 
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‘A very well behaved crowd, very peaceable, I thought they'd 
have got angry.’ a | 

‘Not a village crowd,’ the chemist said. ‘They’re not always like | 
other crowds. They really behaved like a lot of individuals, you | 
know. That’s why it was so good. Fortunately the vicar hasn’t 
been able to turn us all into sheep yet. I think they behaved very — 
well.’ : 

‘Everyone behaved very well,’ the old lady added, as they were 
pulling their arrows from the targets. ‘The vicar especially. And 
the official himself, he was a real object lesson.’ 

‘Object lesson in what?’ one of the farmers asked. He and his 
neighbour were sorting out their arrows which had fallen in the 
grass, not very near their targets. 

‘Have you ever had a bumble bee in your house?’ she replied. 
‘You'll know that the best thing to do is to open the windows wide 
and wait till it finds its own way out again.” 

“see. 

‘You did well this time,’ the young man said to the girl. ‘I'll have 
to start taking things seriously now!’ 

She laughed and said: 

‘I suppose I'll have to, too. Do you remember, I wonder, 
years ago, perhaps you weren’t here that year, but there 
was an interruption then in the middle of the contest? A cow, 
do you remember? It got into the meadow from the woods through 
the hedge behind the targets, and it took people ages to shoo it out 
of the gate at the other end! It knocked down half the targets too, 
in the excitement.’ 

‘Well, I remember saying on that occasion,’ the old lady remarked, 
as they were walking back, ‘that it would have gone out much 
quicker of its own accord, if they’d just opened the gate and left 
it to its own devices.’ 

‘Maybe not,’ said the young man. ‘If there was good grass in 
the meadow, as there is now, I dare say it just wouldn’t have 
gone out.’ 

‘Exactly,’ the farmer interrupted. ‘Just like if the bumble bee 
had found a pot of honey in the house.’ 

He glanced cunningly at the others. 

‘As a farmer,’ the chemist intervened, ‘you should know better. 
After all, your business is to feed cows, and surely you’ve no cause 
to complain if a feeding cow interrupts an afternoon’s archery, 
which is obviously not your best line of business.’ 


‘There’s a proper time and a proper place for everything,’ the 
farmer hurriedly replied. 
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‘There is, indeed,’ the old lady said. ‘But who’s to say when and 
_where those proper times and places are? Who’s to say when time’s 
been well spent? Consider the instructive object lesson we’ve just 
had this afternoon. Who’s to say it wasn’t of more value than 
| the archery itself?’ 
‘To tell you the truth,’ the girl put in, ‘that incident with the 
_ cow is one of my earliest memories, I’ve completely forgotter 
everything else about the contests when I was small. So you see, 
you never can tell what’s going to count in the long run.’ 

‘I don’t see,’ the farmer went on, ‘that there’s much value in 
you remembering a cow eating grass, and forgetting the rest of 
_ the contest.’ 

‘Maybe you don’t,’ the old lady said. ‘But that’s for her to judge, 
not you.’ 

‘Who knows, indeed,’ the young man sighed, as they all took 
up their places again. The sensation of the third round was that 
the farmer who had just been taking part in the conversation scored 
a bull’s eye. It was the first time he had hit the target in all the 
nine years he had been taking part in the contest. The official 
again looked pleased with himself as he joined in the applause. 

At the end of this round the vicar stood up and announced 
that there would now be an interval. Archers, judges, and crowd 
then mixed with each other, drinks were poured out, and congratu- 
lations and jibes were heaped upon the archers. 

The afternoon was becoming cooler, there were now some 
clouds in the sky beyond the woods. 

The vicar came up to the young man: 

‘Do excuse me, but would you mind very much if I took you 
over to have a chat with that official, the gentleman in plus-fours? 
I feel we should go to him, especially now we've asked him to 
present the shield. Would you mind very much?’ 

‘No, not at all. I’m not anxious to hear all about the proper 
rules, you know, but I expect we can talk about something else.’ 

They walked over, and after mutual introductions, the official 
said: 

‘I do hope you'll forgive me for intruding like this, it was...’ 

‘Oh, I know!’ the vicar interrupted him. ‘I know, | often feel 
just like that, when I visit someone else’s church, for example. 
I often feel like getting up and saying rude things, but one just 
can’t do that in church, I’m afraid.’ 

‘Perhaps one can’t do it here either,’ the official replied with a 
smile. ‘At least, no one seems to have taken much notice.’ 

‘You can’t tell,’ the young man said. ‘You did speak your mind 
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very plainly and very honestly, anyway, so we've that to thank | 


you for.’ 

The official looked embarrassed. 

‘Now that old chemist, with the beard,’ the vicar went on. ‘He 
wouldn’t hesitate to get up in church and say what he thought. 
Fortunately for me though, he says he’s an atheist and he never 
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comes to church. But he takes every opportunity of expressing 


himself in public that he can, as you'll have seen for yourself 
this afternoon.’ 

They all laughed. 

‘Do you practise much?’ the official asked, with a rather forced 
eagerness. 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ the young man said. ‘There’s not much 
point really. It’s the actual contest that counts. No one really cares 
who wins, we just enjoy it, and I think if people began practising 
for it half the point would be lost. This one afternoon is just 
something that happens, and we make the best of it when it comes 
along.’ 

‘You don’t take it at all seriously then?’ 

‘Well, judge for yourself, if you can. It’s hard to say.’ 

‘We really would like you to present the shield,’ the vicar said. 

‘But I couldn’t, not after saying such things about it alll!’ 

‘They won’t have taken what you said that seriously. It takes 
a lot to upset a village crowd on a hot Sunday afternoon. A 
swarm of bees maybe, but I assure you they’ll have no ill feelings 
against you at all.’ 

‘’m sorry they didn’t take me seriously,’ he replied good- 
naturedly. ‘It wasn’t what I intended, but no matter. All right, 
I’ll do it, but you’d better be sure to tell me who the winner is, 
it would be hard for me to tell, you know, with such odd rules 
as yours!’ 


The sky was clouding over more now, and a slight breeze was 


ruffling the grass and the buttercups. The vicar continued in 
conversation with the official, and the young man walked away 
in search of the girl. 

‘It’s looking pretty black over there, it’s going to rain in fact,’ 
the official remarked. 

Then there came a sudden gust of wind. The vicar shivered 
and looked up at the clouds. 

‘It is. Come on, it’s going to be heavy too. We’d better make a 
dash for it. We can’t go on if all that rain comes down!’ 

It was now so certainly going to rain that everyone began to 
hurry back to the village. The vicar waved his hands in the air 
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to signify that the contest was abandoned. The archers left their 
targets where they were and fled with their bows and arrows. 
Then the rain began to fall, so heavily that it beat down the grass 
of the meadow and broke the buttercup stems. The young man 
and the girl met in the shelter of the lych-gate by the church. 
Their bows and arrows were still out in the meadow. 

' ‘It doesn’t matter, I don’t suppose the rain will harm them,’ 
the young man said. 

‘No, but it’s a pity it rained, I’d love to know how the contest 
would have ended, and how that official would have presented 
the shield.’ 

‘How would you like it to have ended?’ 

‘How?’ she looked up at him and smiled. 

_ ‘How.’ 

‘I don’t suppose it really matters.’ 

‘It’s strange we should end up here.’ 

‘How did you get here?’ 

‘I was looking for you.’ 

‘What made you come here?’ 

‘The conversation.’ 

‘With the official.’ 

‘With the official.’ 

“And the rain?’ 

‘And the rain.’ 

And as they kissed each other for the first time, there was a 
sound of people running up the lane. It was the vicar and the 
official. They hurried into the gateway and shook the rain off 
their clothes. 

‘Ah,’ said the vicar. ‘You don’t mind if we come in here too, 
do you?’ 

‘No, no,’ they laughed. 

‘T’m afraid that’s the end of this year’s contest,’ he remarked. 

‘’m afraid my interruptions must have delayed you,’ the official 
said. ‘If I hadn’t been here you might have finished it all by now. 
But I am sorry I couldn’t present the shield.’ 

‘Oh yes, have a look at it.’ The vicar drew it out from under 
| his cloak. 

The official examined it, held it at various angles in front of 
him, and said: 

‘Well, I must admit it’s better than a silver cup, and better 
than any silver shield I’ve seen. It’s a lovely thing, isn’t it? A 
wounded stag, under an oak tree. So you still get a wounded stag 
if you shoot your arrows well! A fine thing, very fine.’ 
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‘A lovely thing, yes, it really is’ the vicar said. And after a 
thoughtful pause he remarked: | 

‘But who to give it to this year? I’ve not heard of a contest _ 
being abandoned before, I really don’t know what to do about it.’ — 

‘Why not give it to whoever had the highest score when the — 
contest was stopped?’ the official suggested. 

‘Ah yes,’ the vicar replied. ‘The old lady was leading, so far, 
but I know she never does so well at the end of the contest as 
at the beginning. Knowing that, and knowing that this young 
man here, who’s won for the last two years, improves towards 
the end, it would be just as reasonable to give it to him.’ 

‘Well, if you’re calculating,’ the young man smiled and in- 
dicated the girl, ‘you'll have to take her into account. In fact 
there are only two people who couldn’t possibly win, those two 
farmers.’ 

The rain was still pouring down, and was even beginning to 
flood the floor of the gateway. 

‘I really don’t know what we should do. There’s no precedent, 
you see.’ 

Someone else was heard running up the lane. It was the chemist, 
with an umbrella. He came under the lych-gate, and as soon as 
he had got his breath back he smiled to the official and said: 

‘Ah, you've got the shield already!’ 

‘How do you mean?’ the official asked, in a laughing tone. 

‘Oh, I’m sorry. I was just coming up to find you all,’ the chemist 
explained, and nodded to the vicar. ‘It was the postmistress who 
suggested it. It’s the only solution.’ 

The official seemed to ignore this. He handed the shield back 
to the vicar and said: 

‘I really must be going. I’ve a long way to go, and I don’t like 
to drive fast in the rain. Thank you very much for the afternoon. 

I hope I can come again next year, and I won’t create a disturbance, 
well, not intentionally!’ 

‘Why not bring your bows and arrows and target with you, 
I’m sure there’s no reason why you shouldn’t?’ 

“You wouldn’t mind the shield going outside the village?’ the 
official asked, and suddenly realizing what that meant, he laughed 
and added: ‘As a matter of policy, of course, not that it’s likely to!” 

‘Well no,’ the vicar replied. ‘I imagine it can go anywhere.’ He 
smiled to the chemist. ‘In fact, if I judge aright, the general feeling 
is that we'd like you to take it now, anyway. We'd like you to keep | 
it till next year.’ 


‘Oh I see, it’s very kind of you, really. But you know, I’d be 
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“much happier to take it when I’d won it in the proper way. If I 
ever did.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the vicar. ‘Do take it, we would like you to. Besides, 
| it really is the only solution.’ 

_ He handed the shield to the official, who accepted it with some 
embarrassment and expressed his thanks very warmly, and then 
turned to the young man and the girl: 

“You two aren’t married, are you? That would be another solu- 
tion, you could have it together then, instead of me. Both and 
neither, if you see what I mean, that would be fair.’ 

The girl blushed and the vicar intervened: 

‘Well, I’ve not married them yet. But we'll let you know.’ 

‘Are you really sure it’s all right for me to take it?’ the official 
asked again. 

They all assured him that everything was as they wished it to be. 
‘I must go then,’ he said. ‘I shan’t forget your kindness. And 
~ Til see you next year.’ 

He shook hands with them all, and holding the shield under 
his jacket, he walked quickly through the rain towards the village. 

‘I hope she won’t mind,’ the vicar remarked a few minutes later. 

‘Who?’ 

‘She who had the highest score,’ he replied. 

No one made any comment. 

‘But I don’t think she will mind,’ he went on. 

‘Why?’ : 

‘As we were hurrying away in the rain she laughed and said 
to me “you'll have to give the shield to the archer whose target 
is the most beautifully painted”. But you know, we couldn’t do 
that now. All the colours will have been washed out by the rain.’ 

The others agreed in silence. 

The sky was clearing to the West. 

‘Look, over the meadow, a rainbow!’ 
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IN HOTELS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


In hotels public and private 
Day wakes me to an absence 
No schedule or defence 

Can overide or pirate. 

The morning trees are dressed 
In wardrobes of fine rain. 
Reminding me again 

They wear, who can’t relate, 
Old loneliness unpressed. 


Nor can they unpack 

What they’ve misplaced going: 
Appointment schedules showing 
Exactly how to track, 

By telephone, by street, 
Fugitive days and nights 

Spent in busy flights 

From tenderness can crack 

The rockiest when they meet. 


On flooded estuary 

Royal swans are choosing 
Which shall have their losing 
To build an aviary. 

And, like coasting fans, 
Gladly seek dear fetters: 
Dominions of white feathers 
To form cloud statuary, 
Groom into singing clans. 
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O there is nowhere, nowhere for us to be new. 
Look back, back into the mirrors. 
The entries of the world are few. 
Dark images repeat themselves. 


Visas and passports cleared for hope’s purlieu, 
We journey backwards, back to leave, 
Refreshed, old shores that we eschew, 
Bent upon discovery. 


Dawn finds us gone. The supple winds pursue 
Our pleasure craft turned back upon 
Its wake. The novel waves, askew, 
Channel us through familiar dusk. 


The same with love, the same is true: 
Back again, back again are we bound. 
Checked-out, expectant of a view, 
We meet our shadows flying by. 
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Clerici 
Translated from the Italian by Archibald Colquhoun 
SKS —_$$§— 


very time Clerici swore to himself that he’d never play again; 
#H anyway, he got nothing out of it but a fly in the ear. When the 

team was chosen he was always last on the list, then during 
the game they’d prefer to lose the ball rather than pass it to him, 
and afterwards they’d avoid him. 

‘Never again,’ Clerici would repeat to himself, going home tired 
and embittered. But next morning, during the break at work, there 
he’d be kicking at a ball in the street outside the garage. Among the 
mechanics, it’s true, he felt more at ease, as their game was not so 
different from his except De Simone’s, but then De Simone was a 
decent young fellow and didn’t make him feel it. If the ball flew off 
into the garden opposite, it was Clerici who rushed off to retrieve it. 
Eventually the ball was ripped open on a spike in the gate. And 
Clerici at once started a collection to buy another. 

In the afternoon, when work was over, back he would hurry to 
the football field. 

There was no one there. Incapable of making up his mind to come 
away, Clerici meandered round with his head on his chest. Then in 
broke a group of urchins with a football. Clerici let them play for a 
bit, then went up and got taken into one of the teams. That was a 
sign, surely, that he wasn’t mistrusted; and really the glasses he wore 
did make him look quite inoffensive. 

Taking advantage of his age, Clerici acted as umpire in disputes 
between the two sides and also led his own. The boys called him 
sometimes tu and sometimes lei. He felt happy, until he happened to 
raise his eyes and see that a youth was watching the game. Scarlet 
with shame at the thought of being found competing with little boys, 
Clerici longed to melt away into the earth, but he couldn’t leave as 
his cap was lying at the onlooker’s feet, and he didn’t feel he could 
bear to face nearto the look of someone who had caught him out. 

One Sunday afternoon he dressed up in his best suit, smoothed 
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| down his thinning hair, and spent his last lire on a packet of decent 
| cigarettes. Then he went off to a twenty-lire brothel, in the hopes of 
a bit of free amusement, hugging, too, other hopes, vaguer, wilder. 

_ The room was empty except for a young man. The girls were chat- 
tering together in a corner. A blonde detached herself from the group 
to go and make up to the young man; seeing this was getting no- 
where she went on to Clerici; after standing bent over him a little 
she began moving away to her companions. Clerici wanted to keep 
her back and without thinking took hold of a bow between her 
‘shoulder-blades; the bow loosened; the blonde turned on him in a 

fury. 

‘What’s up with you? A bit fresh, aren’t you?’ And she turned to 
her companions again; ‘Oh, the swine there are about, the sons of 
bitches!’ 

Clerici was staring straight ahead of him, seeing nothing. He 
realized it was better to leave, but hadn’t the courage to break out 
of the immobility protecting him like a shell. The scene of the foot- 
ball field all over again. 

Only this time it had a sequel. With the tenacity and lack of gener- 
osity that distinguish women of her kind, five minutes later the 
blonde called out: 

‘What are you waiting for, manna from heaven? It’s cash down 
here. Either you go upstairs or out you get.’ Clerici pretended not to 
understand that she was addressing him. The blonde got up and 
stood in front of him. ‘Did you hear what I said? If you don’t go up, 
get out. Now, get out.’ 

Clerici rose to his feet and left in a cloud of shame. 

The next Saturday, after drawing his pay, he hurried off to the 
same house and went upstairs with that very woman. She showed 
no sign of recognizing him and treated him with the usual profes- 
sional breeziness. 

Just as he was leaving Clerici began a garbled speech, a speech 
long brooded and chewed over; last Sunday she had thrown him out, 
but today she’d had to give herself to hime: 

‘Give myself to you?’ exclaimed the blonde, when she under- 
stood what he was driving at. ‘Come off it, duckie, this just a job for 
me, it’s like having a piss. I only give myself to who I want. Now, 
dearie, pay up.’ 

Occasionally Clerici used to do overtime at work. One day they 
called him to the Accountant’s (the Accountant was the owner of 
| the garage). Helping him at work was the maid, a frizzy girl. With- 
out thinking, Clerici suggested she should go up the stairs ahead of 
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‘I’m not daft! So you can see my legs.’ ¥ | 

‘And why not?” returned Clerici. ‘If they’re nice ones, It's a good | 
thing to show ’em.’ The girl laughed, amused and flattered. “Well, — 
what’s there to laugh about?’ he exclaimed in his usual affected way, 
‘you should see the legs of the women at the place round the corner.’ — 

‘You are a one,’ said the girl. 

‘Me?’ exclaimed Clerici. ‘Modern, that’s me. Roman, too. Eat and 
drink’s my motto.’ The girl began laughing again. ‘Hand me that 
brush, will you, sister Cesira, sister Maria,’ said Clerici, then, 
stretching out a hand. 

‘My name’s Jolé,’ said the girl, holding out what he asked for. 

They were working back to back. Clerici pretended he could not 
get hold of the brush and began groping towards her teats. Jolé 
warded him off. Finally they made an appointment for next Sunday 
afternoon. 

Jolé came to the appointment with her black hair oiled and stink- | 
ing, her lips crusted with brick-coloured lipstick, wrinkled stockings 
and very high heels which showed up the prominence of her behind. 
Her behind was certainly the most outstanding thing about her. In 
the cinema Jolé dropped her head on Clerici’s shoulder, let him feel 
her, and laughed at his facetious remarks. They went out arm in arm. 
Clerici was a good deal shorter, but held the floor all the same. 

‘The Accountant’s a clever man, I can tell you. He’s only got to 
switch on an engine to tell what’s wrong with it.’ 

‘Yes, yes, he’s a clever man,’ confirmed Jolé. 

A small crowd was standing in front of a café and Clerici wanted 
to stop and see the football results. The Roma team had won. Clerici 
jumped with excitement. He talked of the Roma, the finals, Fulvio; 
Jole did not know who Fulvio was. ‘What, d’you live in the stars?’ 
said Clerici. 

‘Are you a football fan, too?’ asked the girl. 

‘A football player,’ corrected Clerici, and added ‘it comes natural.’ 

‘Do tell me what fun you get out of kicking a ball around . . .?” and 
Jole broke into a coarse roar of laughter. 

He did not even try to inveigle her into some deserted corner. For 
him spiritual pleasure came before sexual excitement. 

On Monday morning De Simone took him aside. 

‘That girl... the Accountant... all of us... . If you’re just out for 
a bit of fun it’s one thing, but if you're serious. . . .’ 

Clerici did not allow him to finish. Then he really let him have it. 
He was amazed, said he, that De Simone knew him so little. He never 
went with women except for a bit of fun. Let De Simone mind his 
own business. 
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Next Sunday, while he was waiting, plans and scattered ends of 
plans were milling through his head. Meanwhile Jolé arrived; she 
asked him to excuse her for making him wait in vain, but that day 
| she had to go out with a cousin from her own village. 

There was no need to follow her far. At the corner was awaiting 
_a young man, of medium height, well set-up, with thick curly hair 
carefully parted and glistening with brilliantine, and a well-tended 
moustache; the rest could be guessed at a glance; the days spent at 
café and billiard hall, the Sundays chasing servant-girls and whores. 
‘Anyway Clerici knew him by sight, having met him on the football 
field in past years. 

He walked slowly off, limping from a kick the day before. In front 
of him stretched an entire afternoon. He wandered about, avoiding 
his reflection in the shop-windows. Eventually he sat down on a park 
bench. There he smoked one cigarette after another, till he got a 

headache and had to stop. 
- A child climbed up beside him to jump down. 

‘Careful you don’t hurt yourself,’ Clerici said to it. 

The child thanked him by putting its tongue out. 

Clerici stayed a little while looking around through his glasses, 
then went off home. 


Clerici has been swept into politics and war, and no longer thinks 
of the football field and the Roma. He’s all for Fascism, of course, 
and Germany and Japan. At the local group headquarters he goes on 
into the small hours about the size of their submarines and dive- 
bombers, and how he’d get rid of shirkers and traitors. 

Scrawls against the régime have been found in the group latrine. 
‘What sons of bitches,’ repeated Clerici again and again, apparently 
boiling with indignation. 

After a period of apprenticeship in the party he has got into Intel- 
ligence. When people see him enter the café now, some of them look 
a bit restive and dig their neighbours in the ribs. 

He has thrown himself into his new duties with his usual zeal and 
enthusiasm. Recently he has denounced various people, among them 


| De Simone. 
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I CALLED THEM OUT INTO THE SUN 


Shall I escape? Might not a bird think 

the same and do it before I, and a porpoise 

deliver my news before I could touch water? 

When was it? The lights were turned off. 

I remember it was early April; the elders 

had bloomed overnight; I had slept on the grass 

until morning silenced all the frogs and all dreams. 


I escaped from the sun, the bloomed elderflowers, 
from them, and from the month so mercilessly 
upon us; forcing us to change. I escaped, 

not because I was afraid of brightness 

of the grass, of the stream, of every clarinet dawn. 
I wanted to call them out into the sun. 


They could not hear my voice, so I had to go 

and tell them I had seen a flock of migrating quails 
and a shoal of fishes scurry down the stream. 

I hoped they would listen, they would move, 

they would shake off the blankets from their knees, 
spit in disgust on the impertinent fire, and come out 
happy, with eyes of April to see new design 

on the leaves; with nostrils open to intricate smells. 


They did not believe me: for them all this was fleeting 
but winter with its frozen solstice ever-powerful; 

and they endured it, they were pleased to endure it. 
They did not want to believe me, even when my fingers 
burnt the wood I touched, and the sun 

trickled down from my face as I spoke. 
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What I was to do was not altogether my choice. 
I came from a crowded city; the shore 

was something | often dreamt of: unreal. 
Yet I was to go and make the seagulls change 
the colour of the sea and sky twice every day. 
Why? To ask for reason or to search for it 
was a privilege some enjoyed and some 
overlooked with pent-up imaginations. 

It may be that I too did so, as one morning 

I was there with no recollection of how 

and why and how. 


All day long the seagulls beaked the sea-haze 

and white wings embroidered in the sky 

huge pentagons of no definite colour. 

I watched them, and laughed like a seal 

and when they stopped I cried lazily 

and the sand grew thicker at the edge of my nails. 
In theory it was quite simple to catch them 

to tint their white pink in the morning, 

and purple in the afternoon. 


But that, when achieved, would change 

only the colour of a sky where the gulls flew. 
I was much too weak without wings 

much too soft to sacrifice their white 

even if I became the sea and netted them. 

I knew I would be there a lifetime 

unless I did what I was ordered to do. 


But the sand was warm, at night, all time; 

the sky, obstinately blue; the gulls, white. 

I let the night sprawl eye-holed with nebulae 

when my friends, my pets, my toys remained away. 
And the sea jerked in its pitcher as quiet as milk. 
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Voorslag Days 
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tion with Roy Campbell in Natal in 1924-26, and of our joint 

efforts in producing the magazine Voorslag. Now that his life 
is being written and he is being variously recollected, I have been 
asked to enlarge upon this distant phase of his life and mine. 

I must briefly explain how Campbell and I came together. In 
the year 1925 I was twenty-one years old and running a trading 
station in Zululand with my father. Neither of these conditions 
had prevented me from writing a novel, or phantasmagoria, Turbott 
Wolfe, which bears that date but was in fact not published until 
early in 1926, because of a printers’ strike. Although isolated, I 
was not quite cut off. I had read The Flaming Terrapin, and I 
knew that Campbell was a son of the most eminent doctor in 
Durban. The poem was too loud for my taste, but I had admired 
its dash and gusto, and some of its imagery and turns of wit. A 
mutual acquaintance told me of his return to Durban and urged 
me to get in touch with him. So on my next visit to Durban I 
invited Campbell to lunch with me at Twine’s Hotel, where I 
used to put up. With its shady balconies overlooking the palm 
trees of the Esplanade—now thronged with cars, but in June, 
1925, quiet enough for the passing of a rickshaw to be audible— 
the place had, like the Durban Club next door, an air of Victorian 
Colonial stateliness. 

We got on well, and after lunch we walked on the sand in the 
Bay, the tide being out, and talked for hours. Campbell’s wife, 
Mary, joined us in the evening. Among other things, he told me 
of a projected new literary monthly, to be called Voorslag. I 
understood that the idea of floating it had originated with Lewis 
Reynolds, the son of a well-known sugar planter, that a certain 
Maurice Webb in Durban was to be its business manager, and 
Campbell its editor. He asked me to help him to produce it, to 
contribute to it, and to stay with him at Umdoni Park, where he 
and his wife had been lent a house. 

I think it was in September, 1925, that I first went there on 
a visit. Umdoni Park, at Sezela, on the south coast of Natal, was 
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an estate belonging to Reynolds’s father, who lived, some way 
inland and away from the canefields, in a house something like a 
smallish late Victorian country house in England. It was approached 
by a drive and surrounded by a park, with well kept lawns, spiky 
palms, and ornamental sub-tropical trees and shrubs— poinsettia, 
hibiscus, bougainvillea, and so on. Inside, it was solidly and com- 
fortably furnished: one had an impression of panelling, deep 
leather armchairs, antlers, and cigar smoke. Lewis Reynolds was 
an amiable young man who had been up at Oxford and later 
‘attached to General Smuts as some sort of aide at the Versailles 
Conference. He collected books, and was a keen reader of Aldous 
‘Huxley, who was then the fashion. I remember him, young and 
boyish-looking, with a new copy of Those Barren Leaves in his hand, 
and speaking appreciatively of the book’s appearance. 
_ Among the features of the estate were a golf course; a hilltop 
house given by Lewis Reynold’s father to the nation as a holiday 
esidence for tired Prime Ministers; and a swimming pool con- 
structed among the rocks on the seashore. A few hundred yards 
further south, in the bush above the sandy beach, from which 
it was separated only by the railway track, stood a bungalow 
sometimes occupied by a well-known South African painter, 
Edward Roworth. It was in this house, which I believe had been 
lent to them by Roworth, that the Campbells and their infant 
daughter were living. The house had a verandah on three sides, 
and was built on a seaward slope overlooking the Indian Ocean. 
There was little or no garden: the house stood in a clearing in 
the bush, and steps led down in front to the railway line and a 
path of deep, dry, white sand through the bush to the beach, only 
a few yards away. It was just an ordinary Natal house of the late 
nineteenth or early twentieth century, with a corrugated iron 
roof and boarded interior walls covered with shiny khaki varnish. 
At a short distance from the house was a rondavel, a round, one- 
roomed dwelling, which was adapted as a guest-room for me. 
Early in 1926 my novel was published in London. It set off a 
hullaballoo in the South African press, and Campbell wrote to me 
in Zululand to say that the editor of a Durban newspaper had 
been seen by Reynolds ‘with his jaws chattering together with rage’ 
after reading it. But it was I who was the angry young man of 
that place and period. From the first Campbell was enthusiastic 
about the book and, I cannot help thinking, more generous In his 
private and public championing of it than it really deserved. But 
though immature it was not, as its effects upon various readers 
showed, insignificant: in fact, it went off like a bomb. 
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I think it must have been in May, 1926, that I quitted Zululand © 
and went to stay at Umdoni Park and help to prepare the materi 
for Voorslag. The first number appeared in June. An editorial note, 
compiled I suppose by Reynolds and Webb, explained that it was 
to be bilingual and to offer ‘an open platform for the consideration — 
of social and political questions free from party or racial prejudices’. 

Campbell contributed a poem, ‘The Albatross’; a long essay on 

Turbott Wolfe; another (under the name of Mary Ann Hughes) 

on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky and some notes on George Moore, 

T. S. Eliot, and Sir James Frazer. There was a philosophical essay 

by General Smuts. And there was fiction, a satirical ballad signed 

Pamela Willmore, and a review by myself. I also provided some 

memories of Van Gogh sent to me by an uncle who had been a 

fellow student of his at Antwerp in 1885. Finally there was a 

little sottisier of extracts from the South African press. 

Nothing remotely like this had ever appeared in South Africa 
before. It was too much for South Africa at that time—too European, 
too cultivated, too forceful, too ironical, too direct, too confident, 
too young, too strange. The journalists were puzzled and alarmed. 
Dimly conscious that they had made fools of themselves over 
Turbott Wolfe, they tried to be respectful, to stick to their 
prejudices, and to hide their ignorance: most of them floundered. 
Reynolds and Webb were a little rattled. Campbell and I were 
enjoying ourselves. 

Propinquity had brought us together. It is unlikely that we 
should have been mutually attracted at Oxford or in London; 
the differences in our backgrounds, temperaments, outlooks, 
ambitions, and tastes were great. But in South Africa we were 
isolated, and isolation can be a social cement. We were of about 
the same age, and both high-spirited. Each was dedicated to the 
written word, to the recognition and perpetuation of the first- 
rate in literature, and to the art of creative writing. We liked the 
same sort of jokes, and agreed that the cultural pretensions of 
English-speaking South Africa at that time were mostly absurd. 
Campbell, instantly recognizable as a poet, began to widen and 
enrich my understanding of poetry. At the same time, an evident 
intensity in my feelings about racial conflicts in South Africa, 
and my open sympathy with Africans, was not without its effect, 
its temporary effect, upon him. This short period of our close 
association was in fact remarkably fruitful for both Campbell 
and myself. Every moment seemed fertile. A writer going through 
a strongly creative phase may find that he develops a more than 
ordinary power of immediate assimilation. A few words overheard, 
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a chance incident or encounter, a paragraph or even a phrase in 
some book or newspaper, stray facts or current ideas may hurry 
forward and offer themselves just when and where they are 
wanted: earlier or later they might be useless or unnoticed. In 
this state of acute impressionability the distinction between living 
and writing seems almost to disappear: every impression, every 
action, seems integrated in a single function and purpose. So it 
was with us. And those whom our youthful and headstrong self- 
confidence exasperated were not soothed by our either ignoring 
or refusing to take them seriously. 

_ The second number of Voorslag led off with ‘Fetish Worship 
in South Africa’, a vigorous attack on the colour bar by Campbell. 
From the same hand, only thinly disguised as that of ‘Lewis 
Marston’, came an essay on modern poetry, with tributes to 
Baudelaire, Nietzsche, and Rimbaud, and a poem called ‘To a 
Young Man with Pink Eyes’ caused Lewis Reynolds to ask if it 
referred to him. Campbell’s contributions were far more striking 
than mine or anybody else’s. 

Annoyance was now caused to us by interference with the 
editing of the magazine. Textual alterations had been made and 
extraneous matter introduced without either Campbell’s or my 
permission or knowledge, and it became clear that a sharp divergence 
of opinion had developed between the editor on the one side 
and Reynolds and Webb on the other. Campbell wanted a freer 
hand than they were prepared to give him. He thought them timid, 
conventional, and provincial; they thought him wild and imprudent. 
The fact was that two quite different conceptions of the functions 
of the magazine were now seen to be irreconcilable, and Campbell 
was not a man dedicated to compromise, but to scorn. Naturally, 
I was wholly on Campbell’s side in the dispute. It was a matter 
of total indifference to me whether Voorslag paid its way or not. I 
believed that it ought to be a medium for original creative and 
critical writing, not a dulcet dinner-bell regularly summoning old 
women of both sexes to a lukewarm collation of accepted ideas. 

On the 25th July Campbell made it forcefully plain that he 
would have no more to do with the editing of a magazine which 
he was not allowed to edit as he thought fit. There was no question 
of our continuing indefinitely at Sezela as if nothing had gone 
wrong, and two days later I wrote to Manilal Gandhi, whom I 
had met at Phoenix, the Tolstoyan settlement founded by his 
illustrious father, to ask if any house there was available for us. 

After this, much happened in a short time. Under the stress 
of friction and uncertainty Campbell’s poetic facilities were very 
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fertile. On the night of the 28th July, just after I had gone to bed | 
in the rondavel, he came hurrying in with the manuscript of The 
Serf’. He was very excited, and said it was the best thing he had 
ever done. I think he was right. In the morning I sent a copy of 
this poem and of ‘The Zulu Girl’ to Leonard Woolf in London 
so that they could be printed and become known as soon as 
possible. He arranged for them to be printed in the New Statesman 
and the Nation—an ironical circumstance, in view of Campbell’s 
later hostility to all forms of liberal and leftward opinion. On the 
night of Saturday, z1st July, he finished both ‘To a Pet Cobra 
and ‘The Making of a Poet’, and the next day read them aloud 
to me. On Thursday, 5th August, I read aloud some passages 
from a letter addressed to me from Oxford by my schoolfellow, 
D. R. Gillie. In one of them was a translation of part of Kuhlemann’s 
‘Tristan d’Acunha’. This so enkindled Campbell that he began to 
write a poem on the same subject. He worked at it all night and 
brought me the first version just after sunrise. It was not until 
Saturday, 14th August, that he read me the completed version. 
He had not in those days the mannered South African accent, 
and read it so well that I was moved to the verge of tears. 

Sunday, 29th August, was our last day at Umdoni Park. I had 
the intention of returning to England with him, but went to Japan 
instead. I have heard that in later years he pretended to have 
been left in the lurch, or to face the music. But there was no 
music. The Voorslag episode was virtually over. Without its 
motive force and two main contributors it soon dwindled away. 
Campbell had an idea that he would bring out a successor called 
Boomslang (Tree Snake), but it remained unhatched. His final 
comment on Durban was his satirical Wayzgoose, better humoured 
than much that he wrote later. Early in 1927 he and his wife and 
two small daughters left for England. 

As I look back I feel justified in saying that Campbell and I 
do seem to have been the forerunners we felt ourselves to be in 
those days. Forerunners of what? At least of a stronger consciousness 
of the functions, status, durability, and influence of imaginative 
literature than had (for obvious reasons) been previously con- 
spicuous in South Africa—in English-speaking South Africa at least. 
And forerunners of fine and various efforts made by South African 
writers to apply the powers of the artist to the hidden forces in 
the heart as well as the patent conflicts and complexities on the 
surface of life in their extraordinary country. 

In later life Campbell and I were estranged, but from the 
Voorslag days I retain a clear memory of his poetic energy and 
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of his generous encouragement, like that of an elder brother, of 
‘myself and my work. Before he had read it he expected that 
Turbott Wolfe would be a milder and politer book than it is. It 
surprised and impressed him, and when the South African press 
reacted violently to it, he defended and praised it. The romantic 
idea of himself as a wronged and persecuted hero already recurred 
in his writings, and perhaps he did not quite like the idea of my 
drawing all the fire, so in his ‘Poets in Africa’ we appeared as ‘twin 
Sebastians’, each in his ‘uniform of darts’. I, who had woken up 
one morning to find myself notorious, felt that, if I was in fact 
_a martyr, I had had a quite unexpected promotion to the noble 
army. Until Campbell perceived how violently I had reacted against 
accepted ideas about what used in those days to be called ‘the 
Native Question’ he had, I think, tended to share the prevalent 
white South African attitude to the black South African—a mixture 
of tolerance, contempt, and impercipience, at its extremes extending 
to brutality in one direction and affection in the other. My obses- 
sion with the situation of the black African, whom I had been 
brought up to regard as a human being with a head and heart and 
vast potentialities, and whom I had seen frustrated and wronged, 
did not, I know, leave him uninfluenced, and perhaps attuned itself 
for a while to his feeling, or attitude, of conscious isolation and 
pugnacious independence. 

Although high-spirited, he was in a state of constant nervous 
tension, which he called neurasthenia. He seemed much affected 
by the death of his father, but much more persistently by his 
environment. His native land had got on his nerves. ‘The whole of 
this country,’ he said one day, ‘has an acid smell, and all the white 
people have khaki faces.’ It is the function of a poet to say things 
for effect, and allowance must be made for that, but when he 
remarked, on the 18th August, 1926, ‘One must be theatrical at 
all costs,’ I felt a sudden chill. In view of his already formed habit 
of rodomontade and fantastication, it seemed a dangerous principle. 

This was not a phase of his life in which he was taking bulls by 
the horns: we were too busy twisting the tails of asses. His much- 
quoted epigram that ends with the line 

‘But where’s the bloody horse?’ 
was the admirable outcome of a casual remark by me. I said I 
had noticed that a certain South African novelist, then much 
reviewed in England, was constantly being praised for ‘restraint’: I 
said I could not see what this writer was supposed to be restraining, 
and that the only novel by this writer which I had read seemed 
to me like a dog-collar without a dog inside. 
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Much of Campbell’s time was spent in a recumbent position, — 
which suited him for the production both of his own poetry and 
of material for Voorslag. He worked at night, slept in the morning, — 
and appeared at lunch-time. He ate scantily and at odd moments, 
took no exercise to speak of, had a great many baths, and was — 
often sucking lemons or smoking cigarettes. He sometimes went 
fishing, or flew a kite from a fishing rod, and he would sometimes 
make a bonfire at night on the rocks near the sea, which seemed 
to me the sort of thing Shelley might have done—not that he took 
after Shelley. He was much under the influence of Nietzsche and 
somewhat under that of the French Symbolists, and I do not 
remember his speaking with warmth of any English poet, alive or 
dead, except Marlowe, Pope, and Robert Nichols. I think English 
tradition and English life were alien to him, and that he neither 
understood nor responded to them: he was a wild Highlander. 

Sometimes we went for a swim, or strolled in the bush, or along 
the railway track to the store at Sezela. In the evenings Mary 
Campbell sometimes played the guitar, and large, blue-headed 
lizards appeared, and remained motionless on the walls of the 
house, watching with the cold eyes of music critics this brunette 
of striking appearance. A tendency on her and her husband’s part 
to sing the sort of sea-shanties that could be found in The Week- 
End Book was fairly typical of some of the younger intellectuals 
of the Twenties. In my mind these songs are associated with the 
rediscovery in the same decade of Herman Melville. Since then 
Melville has been the object of such a cult in America, and of 
such innumerable theses and sterile academic combings, siftings, 
proddings, and probings, that his very name has set up a strong 
reader-resistance. But in those days he burst upon many a young 
imagination as a splendid revelation. His romantic voyagings in 
the last haunts of noble savagery, his isolation, his grandeur, and 
the neglect he suffered in his lifetime had all appealed strongly 
to Campbell. My own interest in Melville was much stimulated 
by Campbell, and in later years I wrote introductions to reprints 
at various times of Redburn, Whitejacket, and Billy Budd, and also 
edited a selection of Melville’s poems. 

Copies of Voorslag are rare and have become collectors’ pieces. 
Those first two numbers were put together with energy, seriousness, 
and ebullience—a blend always disturbing to those who think 
solemnity a duty whenever the arts are approached. They were 
mostly created by Campbell, and although much of his later activity 
may be thought unworthy of his best self, they show that his 
youthful imagination had a vitality quite out of the ordinary. 
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potency of cheap music that it has become one of the hoariest 
commonplaces and no one, not even the most conservative, 
doubts any more that popular songs are all right. Even so, the phrase 
carries with it the rather dubious suggestion that pleasure in popular 
songs is to be taken only with that rather furtive deprecation re- 
served for books and pictures one loved in childhood; a sheepish ad- 
mission that one has not altogether put away childish things. True, 
many are willing to take the musical side of popular songs seriously 
(within accepted, rather patronizing, terms of reference), but the 
words are generally disregarded if not positively disapproved of. At 
best, as a result perhaps of muddled ideas about the origins of jazz 
(almost entirely irrelevant, as it happens), the popular song, words 
and music, is regarded as a sort of quasi-folk art, on a par, at its most 
sophisticated, with the paintings of Rousseau or Grandma Moses. 
This ‘Sunday poet’ view of things has, of course, a certain element 
of truth, but as a picture of American lyric-writing as a whole it will 
not for a moment stand up to examination. Only one of the major 
lyric-writers, Ira Gershwin, can really be said to have much of the 
primitive about him: one sometimes feels that he took up the job 
and achieved his, quite considerable, eminence in the world of popu- 
lar music almost entirely because he was the brother of a great 
popular composer. His lyrics tend to remain on the level of art- 
pokerwork, full of roses twining round the cottage door: at first one 
thinks them charmingly faux-naif, but gradually begins to wonder 
if they are not just genuinely simple-minded. However, given that 
his work is craft rather than art, it is sometimes very efficient craft; 
for example in such songs as ‘How Long Has This Been Going On’, 
‘The Man That Got Away’ or ‘Funny Face’, where one seems to hear 
the true voice of feeling, if not allied to any great poetic talent. 
The other lyric-writer who is often cited in this connection as a 
sort of all-American folk-poet, Oscar Hammerstein II, has un- 
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doubtedly greater technical dexterity than Ira Gershwin, but other- 
wise, to my own tasté ‘at least, has much less to recommend him. 
Even such a capable critic as Mr Paul Dehn has hailed Hammerstein’s 
lyrics as amongst the most genuine poetry written today, but there 
still remains a doubting minority to whom Hammerstein is just a — 
sophisticated and capable enough writer who has been badly in- 
fected with Art ever since Oklahoma made itself into a cult. Since 
then his self-confessed aim has been to aggrandize the American 
musical into a sort of folk-opera (with, of all things, Carousel, based 
on Molnar, and South Pacific, from one of Michiner’s sensational ex- 
cursions into U.S. service-life). He has his trouvailles, admittedly, but 
most of his lyrics, including the corn as high as an elephant’s eye, and 
June busting out all over, and all the sententious advice about keep- 
ing your head held high when walking through a storm (surely very 
impractical?) seem pseudo-art of the worst type, straining much too 
hard after a sort of simple but oh-so-profound poetry. 

From the general low opinion of American popular song lyrics (or 
rather complete absence of opinion about them) one writer pre- 
eminently is excepted, Cole Porter, so perhaps it is worth examining 
his case in some detail. It is not unfair, I think, to say that the reasons 
for Porter’s ready acceptance as a ‘civilized’ and ‘intelligent’ writer 
are largely adventitious (and misguided). Partly they derive from 
his association with smart international sets, and more particularly 
from his having pioneered the extensive use of cultural reference in 
the popular song. The fact that such reference was in itself a novelty 
in the twenties blinded many people who should have known better 
to the fact that the culture, such as it is, was generally misunder- 
stood and undigested; but there seems little reason that the legend 
should still persist. Take, for example, one of his most famous songs, 
“You're the Top’, characteristically stuffed with cultural reference, 
and containing the lines ‘You’re the melody of a symphony by 
Strauss’. Now Porter must know, or should know, that Johann 
Strauss wrote nothing remotely resembling a symphony, while his 
beloved would not presumably be flattered by being compared to a 
melody from Richard Strauss’s Domestic Symphony, or even his 
Alpine. The reference could be explained, on the other hand, by the 
common, if rather old-fashioned, low-brow conviction that every- 
thing a classical composer wrote was necessarily a symphony (a be- 
lief hinted at elsewhere in Porter’s oeuvre). Of course in relation to 
a single instance this is just childish carping, but it is the sort of | 
thing that trips Porter up again and again in his obsessive, and to all 
appearances not very well informed, name-dropping. 

And despite all that has been said at various times about his intel- | 
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ligence and subtle argumentative power, Porter’s sense of form is 
very elementary: almost all his most notable lyrics are based on that 
simplest of formulas, the list: 

You're the top, 

You're the Tower of Pisa; 

You're the top, 

You're the Mona Lisa... 


Birds do it, bees do it, 
Even educated fleas do it, 
Let’s do it, let’s fall in love... 


‘His lists are often very entertaining, but they hardly bear out the 


large claims made on his behalf as a constructive intellect; indeed, a 
brief examination of some of his most obtrusively ‘intellectual’ 
lyrics, such as ‘Every Time We Say Goodbye’, shows that as often 

is not Porter seems to have little detailed grasp of the meaning of 
what he is saying, or if he has, has allowed it to be too much distorted 
by the problem of finding a rhyme or scanning a line. Perhaps his 
only lyric to carry through a sustained argument successfully is 
‘Love for Sale’, an extraordinarily outspoken piece about prostitu- 
tion which has unfortunately incurred a BBC ban and so is not well 
known except to owners of Ella Fitzgerald’s superb recording (al- 
though instrumental versions of the tune are quite frequently broad- 
cast, without words). This lyric suggests that Porter’s true talent lies 
rather in direct and unpretentious comment on simple emotions and 
situations of everyday life rather than in the pursuit of an elusive 
cachet of smartness with intellectual trimmings. 

If Cole Porter has too often been over-estimated, Lorenz Hart has 
tended, especially in this country, to be under-estimated. In many 
ways his career was the reverse of Porter’s: first, and very signifi- 
cantly, he started from the other end—instead of setting out, as 
Porter avowedly did, to win over highbrows to the popular song by 
self-consciously demonstrating that it could be intelligent, he be- 
gan fully in the tradition of the commercial popular song, but being 
a man of considerable intelligence and wide personal culture, 
naturally brought these qualities to bear on the lyrics he was writing. 
Quite often, especially in his later lyrics, ‘culture’ may be intro- 
duced, but it is never dragged in, and though his own cleverness 
may trip him up on occasion, at least he never runs the risk of 
appearing pretentious through a determination to impress. For 
example, his most reference-crammed lyric must surely be ‘Zip’, 
from Pal Joey (1940), which characteristically is represented as the 
thoughts of Gypsy Rose Lee as she performs a striptease: 
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Zip. Walter Lippman wasn’t brilliant today; | 
Zip. Will Saroyan ever write a great play? 
Zip. I was reading Schopenhauer last night, | 
Zip. And I think that Schopenhauer was right. 
I don’t want to see Zorina, 
I don’t want to meet Kabena, 
Zip. I’m an intellectual. 
I don’t like a deep contralto 
Or a man whose voice is alto; 
Zip. I’m a heterosexual. 
It took intellect to master my art. 
Zip. Who the hell is Margie Hart? ... ; 
(all accompanied by a spirited striptease routine which puts paid to 
any idea that this should be taken seriously as a demonstration of 
intellectual leanings on the author’s part). 

Generally, however, Hart produced his effects not by name- 
dropping but by a practical employment of intelligence in the con- 
struction and phrasing of his lyrics. A master of perfect simplicity — 
when it suited his purpose, he could write a straightforward love- 
lyric without falling into cliché: 

I took one look at you, 
That’s all I meant to do, 
And then my heart stood still; 
My. feet could step and walk, 
My lips could move and talk, 
And yet my heart stood still... 
(A Connecticut Yankee, 1927) 


he can also launch into a lyric with such an astonishing conception 
as: 


If my heart gets in your hair 
You mustn’t kick it around... 
(Pal Joey, 1940) 

Significantly, he does not reserve his unexpected images for ob- 
viously funny lyrics: he is one of the most successful contemporary 
exponents of a metaphysical style, having realized, no doubt, that 
an occasional baroque extravagance of phrasing (‘Lover, When I’m 
near you, And I hear you Speak my name, Softly in my ear you 
Breathe a flame . . .’) or an extended conceit (e.g. ‘That Terrific Rain- 
bow’, from Pal Joey, in which the singer compares herself to a rain- 
bow, colour by colour) helps to enliven the expression of subjects 
from the fairly limited range of the popular song, or even unob- 
trusively to extend it. ‘I Wish I Were in Love Again’, from Babes 
in Arms (1937) provides a fair example of his fertile imagination 
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_and precise phrasing: 


You don’t know that I felt good 

When we up and parted; 

You don’t know I knocked on wood, 
Gladly broken-hearted. 

Worrying is through, I sleep all night 
Appetite and health restored; 

You don’t know how much I’m bored... 
The blackened eye, 

The furtive sigh, 

The words ‘I love you till the day I die’; 
The self-deception that believes the lie: 
I wish I were in love again. 

When love congeals 

It soon reveals 

A faint aroma of performing seals, 

The double-crossing of a pair of heels; 

I wish I were in love again... 

Now this is not, admittedly, very profound, and certainly does not 
aspire to be Poetry like the lyrics of Hammerstein, but it does neatly 
reverse the usual wail of the popular song ‘Nobody loves me’ into 
the more realistic and civilized complaint ‘I don’t love anyone, and 
although I know quite well that it’s hell, I’d still like to’. From time- 
less moments at meeting (‘My Heart Stood Still’, “Where or When’, 
‘I Didn’t Know What Time It Was’) to the pangs of love dying or 
dead Hart presents a remarkably wide variety of variations on con- 
ventional moods or situations: the enjoyment of love, of being 
together (‘Manhattan’, ‘Small Hotel’) or the enjoyment of sex (‘Den 
of Iniquity’: ‘We’re very proper folk, you know, With separate bed- 
rooms, comme il faut; There’s one for play and one for show, You 
chase me, In our little den of iniquity’); the inexplicable nature of 
love in ‘Funny Valentine’, or of sexual attraction in ‘Bewitched’. 
(Hart, incidentally, is one of the few popular lyric-writers to write 
unabashed about sex as distinguished from love: perhaps it was 
the heroine’s frank admission that she worshipped the trousers 
which clung to Pal Joey which produced such an outbreak of 
outraged morality among critics when the show was staged in this 
country.) 

The intelligent American popular song almost always comes 
from the modern stage musical: a genre which developed rapidly 
and in astonishing variety between the wars, while the British musi- 
cal stage was still mainly stuck in the backwash of the romantic 
operetta, under the aegis of Ivor Novello. Any intelligent lyric- 
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writer in Britain tended to concentrate on writing ‘point’ numbers” 
for intimate revue, so that his songs were intended for a limited 
audience and were not meant to be hummed, whistled and danced 
to—the necessary qualities of the true popular song. The only 
British lyric-writer who is strictly comparable with the Americans 


in his aims and achievements is Noél Coward, who was virtually the . 
only one to write musicals in the American sense of the term during — 


the Thirties and Forties. 
Coward’s range is enormous, from the famous patter songs like 


‘Mad Dogs and Englishmen’, ‘The Stately Homes of England’ and | 


‘Don’t Put Your Daughter on the Stage, Mrs Worthington’ (rare ex- 
amples of the revue type of song which have broken through to a 
wider audience) to the direct romantic songs like ‘Someday I'll Find 
You’ or ‘I'll See You Again’, each of them an ‘authentic song hit’ in 
Coward’s own definition: they sold large numbers of copies and were 
played by dance bands all over London. Perhaps his best songs are 
those which lie between the two extremes, complex and bitter- 
sweet, like ‘Poor Little Rich Girl’ and ‘World Weary’ —in which he 
often shows a skill in ordering his material far in advance of 
Porter’s and a verbal ingenuity which rivals that of Hart—or the 
narrative songs like ‘Alice’ and ‘Uncle Harry’. Of course Coward 
can be sentimental to a degree which may horrify those who find 
Hart’s toughness and acerbity bracing, but he is mercifully too sure 
of his own culture to try and force an awareness of it on his public, 
and his songs as a whole provide a corpus of work difficult to equal 
in the literature of the popular song. 

Of all the writers who have tried to do something interesting with 
the popular song, perhaps only Hart and Coward have succeeded 
completely. Genuine novelty in the popular song is, or should be, 
the product of an intelligent mind working happily within the 
general framework of the popular lyric: the worst mistake, and one 
which almost all other lyric-writers with any claims to sophistica- 
tion have fallen into at one time or another, is to approach the popu- 
lar song with snobbish preconceptions which prevent one from 
accepting it as a worthwhile form in itself; hence the desire to re- 
form it and convert it into pseudo-folk song, operatic aria, or vehicle 
for social comment. It may, incidentally, be any of these things, but 
attempts to dress it up self-consciously and improve its mind nearly 
always lead to disaster. Neither Coward nor Hart has made this basic 


| 
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mistake of patronizing the medium, and if the popular song today is | 


capable of providing civilized entertainment for serious people, 
more often than not it is their doing. 
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THE IRONIC GERMAN: A STUDY OF THOMAS MANN by Erich Heller. 


(Secker & Warburg. 25s.) 


EVELYN WAUGH: PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST by Frederick J. Stopp. 
(Chapman & Hall. 26s.) 


Joyce Cary: A PREFACE TO His NovELs by Andrew Wright. (Chatto 


& Windus. 15s.) 


Thomas Mann, Evelyn Waugh, Joyce Cary—what a strangely 
assorted trio! A German, an Englishman, an Irishman: what have 
they in common except that each was (Mr Waugh happily still is} 
a novelist with a streak of genius and that at one time they were 
contemporaries? Thomas Mann was born in 187¢ and lived to be 
eighty, a good age for a novelist, for novelists are on the whole 
a short-lived race. Joyce Cary was born in 1888 and died in 1957; 
Mr Evelyn Waugh (long may he be with us) was born in 1903, 
on the Feast of St Simon and St Jude. Their names, if not exactly 
household words, are names of international repute, Joyce Cary, 
perhaps, coming last in point of general recognition. 

The reader must have an eclectic taste who can enjoy all three. 
He may appreciate them, for no one with a sense of literary values 
can fail to; but the true enjoyment of a work of art demands 
temperamental affinity, and each of these authors appeals to a 
different temperament. Thomas Mann was an ironist, and so is 
Evelyn Waugh, but their irony proceeds from different attitudes 
of mind and expresses itself differently. Both at the start were 
pessimists, inasmuch as both took a gloomy view of the human lot; 
but whereas Waugh carried his pessimism with a kind of despairing 
light-heartedness, as befitted a young man of the ’twenties, in his 
twenties, Thomas Mann, also in his twenties, traced the decline 
of the family of Buddenbrook with all the seriousness of a German 
who had passed the first twenty-five years of his life in the nine- 
teenth century (Buddenbrooks was published in 1901). Each, when 
he wrote his earlier books, was concerned with people rather than 
with theories, religious or philosophical: nothing could demonstrate 
this more clearly, in Mann’s case, than his last novel, Felix Krull, 
of which the first part was written in youth, and the second in old 
age. In the first part the emphasis is on Felix Krull’s début into 
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life, his childhood, his youth, his family, his friends, the steps — 
by which he turned to account his physical and intellectual advan-— 
tages and became a confidence man: it is amusing and fascinating _ 
and even light. The second part does indeed continue the picaresque- 

adventures of his rogue’s existence, but they are so smothered in — 


(from the fictional angle) irrelevant theorizing that the story almost 
comes to a standstill and is to my mind extremely boring. But 
Waugh, besides being an ironist, was, and to some extent still is, 
a satirist and a misanthrope. Mann always takes his characters 
seriously, sometimes over-seriously; whereas Waugh sees them, 
on the surface at any rate, as figures of fun, and involved in tragi- 
comic circumstances which make them appear even more ridiculous 
than they otherwise would. They are puppets trapped by a Fate 
as malevolent and ingenious as that conceived by Thomas Hardy. 
Yet in both writers the progress has been from a profound pessi- 
mism towards an uneasy and qualified optimism. In Mann’s case 
the change seems to have accompanied a growing attitude of 


acceptance, the mellowness which comes with age, and in Mr © 


Waugh’s it is perhaps a result of his conversion to the Roman 
Catholic Church. I am not enough of a theologian or philosopher 
to know whether pessimism is encouraged, tolerated, or even 
permitted by the Church: the expression ‘Christian pessimist’ seems 
almost a contradiction in terms and surely can only apply to the 
state of man in this world. Buddenbrooks and Death in Venice and 
Early Sorrow and Mario and the Magician may not be Mann’s 
greatest works of fiction (the first half of The Magic Mountain is 
undoubtedly greater) but they are his most finished works of art; 
and similarly A Handful of Dust may not be Mr Waugh’s greatest 
novel (the word ‘great’, as I think Mr Stopp points out, is now 
slightly suspect as a criterion of criticism). But it is his most perfect 
and successful work of art, and the book in which his qualities as 
a writer—including the power of feeling, which he often plays 
down—find their most triumphant expression. In Brideshead Re- 
visited he stepped outside his range to write a ‘straight’ novel in 
which the emphasis should be on the characters themselves and 
their fate as human beings in this world and beyond, not on the 
scope they gave to the dazzling pyrotechnics of his comic and 
satiric muse; and in spite of its flaws, and its popularity, I still 
think it is his greatest (if the term be admissible) book. The very 
minor character of Cordelia has left on my mind an impression 
of beauty, like a streak of sunlight, that is seldom to be found 
in his work. 


Brideshead opens up a wider horizon than do his other books. 
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In A Handful of Dust he exploited his limitations and embraced 
his pessimism, as did Thomas Mann in his earlier work. In later 

years Mann declined as a novelist (I haven’t read Joseph and his 
Brothers but what could be more abysmally dull than long sections 
of Dr Faustus?) because he lost interest in human beings as such 
and saw them too much sub specie aeternitatis and as illustrations 
of a theory. But there is no reason why such a fate should befall Mr 
Waugh, who remains passionately interested in his characters, if 
not always for their own sakes, then for the exasperation that they 
cause him. 

Joyce Cary differed from both Mann and Waugh in that he was 
primarily a humanist. He had plenty of theories, but they sprang 
from his observation of human nature, they were not imposed on it. 
He was an optimist, he believed in life; and though some of his 
books end tragically they do not end in frustration; he always 
allows a certain measure of personal fulfilment which Evelyn 
Waugh denies his characters and which Thomas Mann permits but 
sparingly to his. As Mr Wright points out in his admirable study, 
Cary believed in freedom and believed that all human beings are 
searching for it; nor does their failure to achieve it, if they fail, 
daunt him or lead his mind to ironical conclusions. He faced life 
in fiction (as he faced his own life, and his death, too) with 
unshaken confidence and courage. In this he differs not only from 
Mann and Waugh but from nearly every novelist of his time. 

As is well known he was a tireless worker, he had many books 
on hand at the same time, the lust of literary creation possessed 
him, he was a dynamo. To meet, he was the most extroverted 
of men, and would talk without self-consciousness to anyone on 
any subject. He is one of the few novelists of considerable rank 
who did not project himself into his books: he is emphatically not 
Gulley Jimson, though Gulley Jimson shares his energy, his con- 
fidence and his creativeness. This lack of self-preoccupation enabled 
him to portray the feelings of more, and also more diverse, 
characters than most novelists can. At the same time, because he 
portrayed them from outside rather than from within, from a priori 
reasoning rather than from innate sympathy, they seldom achieve 
the status of complete human beings that Tolstoy and other novelists 
who draw on their own personal experience are able to confer on 
their characters. The possible, the probable, the plausible, these 
. 

: 
: 


he was master of, but seldom of the inevitable. It would be unfair 
to say that he was a writer without a temperament; but the very 
comprehensiveness of his view tends to make his characters approxi- 
mations rather than likenesses. The energy which impels them, the 
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high wind which blows through them, are not quite the same 
as the breath of life. 

But there is an exception to this. With elementary or undeveloped 
characters, voyaging through strange seas of thought alone, he 
had an intuitive as opposed to an intellectual sympathy, and that 
is why Aissa, and Mr Johnson, and Charley the delinquent youth, 
and the children in A House of Children, have a vitality that the 
average civilized adult in his novels, whether bent on religion, or 
art, or love, or politics, tends to lack. He excelled at depicting extra- 
normal states of mind and feeling, and he never did it to greater 
effect than in his first published novel, Aissa Saved. 


The three studies are extremely well done, and satisfying both ~ 


as biography and criticism. Professor Heller had the hardest task, 
for the precise nature of Thomas Mann’s irony is difficult to 
convey and requires a critical apparatus— knowledge of Schopen- 
hauer, knowledge of Nietzsche—that may be as baffling to the 
general reader as some of Mann’s own books are. Very properly, 
the three writers are enthusiasts for their subjects; if they err it is 
on the side of appreciation. Some may think that Mr Stopp over- 
emphasizes the religious aspect of Mr Waugh’s literary develop- 
ment and tends to sink the writer in the Catholic; if so, the fault 
is a small one and the result of too much zeal. It might also be 
said that in the course of so much handling some of the works under 
consideration lose their bloom and character: in learning what the 
ingredients are, we forget the taste of the perfected dish. But this is 
almost inevitable in any extended literary criticism. 
L. P. HARTLEY 


THE OpyssEY: a modern sequel by Nikos Kazantzakis, translated 
by Kimon Friar. (Secker & Warburg. Sos.) 


The appearance in English of Kazantzakis’s enormous epic is an 
important literary event. The publishers deserve high praise for 
their enterprise and for their belief in the existence of a considerable 
class of people still willing to read poetry. Higher praise still should 
go to the translator, Mr Kimon Friar, not only for his skill and 
sensitiveness but for a feat of quite extraordinary industry and 
endurance. 

Kazantzakis, so far as his work was concerned, revelled in 
exaggeration. It was not enough for him to write a book or a big 
book; he must write the biggest book. He was, I remember, in 
his very charming way, rather delighted to know that his Odyssey 
actually weighed more than any other epic in any edition of which 
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we could think. The work is written in twenty-four books and 
‘consists of 33,333 lines. No doubt if the numeral seven had 
appealed more to the poet than three, we should have had an 
| epic rather more than twice as long. As it is he has multiplied 
Homer’s original by three only. And, of course, this epic, though 
_the most important, is still only a part of Kazantzakis’s work. 
He has written novels, poetic dramas and works on philosophy; 
he has translated into modern Greek Dante’s Divine Comedy and 
Goethe’s Faust, Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey and, for all I know, much 
else beside. Certainly I should not be surprised to be told that, 
in his odd moments, he had found time to deal with Shakespeare, 
' Milton, Racine and Ariosto. He was quite indefatigable and, in 
spite of his great charm in personal relationships, he seemed to take 
pleasure in being merciless to his readers. 
In the composition of his Odyssey, for example, instead of using 
any of the metres which might be expected to be familiar to his 
compatriots, he elected to make use of a metre of his own creation 
which has the distinction (as one would expect) of being longer 
than any other line known to poetry. The 33,333 lines of his epic 
are composed in unrhymed lines of seventeen syllables, each line 
having eight stresses. Things were not made easier for the reader 
by the fact that the poet, in selecting his vocabulary, made use 
of about 2,000 words which would be quite unintelligible to the 
average Athenian, although this average Athenian might (perhaps) 
derive some consolation from the fact that, as Mr Kimon Friar 
informs us, ‘these words and phrases were in daily and familiar 
use by shepherds and fishermen . . . or embedded in their folk 
songs and legends’. When, on top of all this, the reader observed 
that Kazantzakis had abandoned the familiar accentual signs and 
had adopted a peculiar spelling of his own, he must have felt 
that he had some justification for regarding the poem as ‘difficult’. 
Some went further and, on the basis of these experiments with 
language, denounced the poet as a dangerous political innovator. 
And this was not a joke. Mr Friar rightly reminds us that ‘Blood 
had been spilled and scholars deposed from their chairs at the 
- University of Athens for proposing similar linguistic simplifications’. 
I am certainly not qualified myself to write with any authority 
on the linguistic difficulties which Kazantzakis must present both 
to reader and to translator; but, speaking within the limits of my 
little knowledge, I should say that Mr Kimon Friar has handled 
these difficulties in a most admirable way. He has used for his 
translation an English iambic line of six feet. and there is much 
to be said for his contention that in using this line he has secured 
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in English something of the same effect as Kazantzakis secured by§ | 
{ 


employing his line of seventeen syllables. The traditional Greek 
metre of fifteen syllables is, in a way, comparable to English blank” 
verse; and thus, in each case, Kazantzakis and Mr Friar have added 
an extra iambic foot to a familiar measure. Mr Friar, throughout 


the 33,333 lines, has handled his difficult iambic hexameter with — 


extraordinary skill. A passage taken quite at random will illustrate 
the variety of which this metre is capable. 

Comrades, I’ve voyaged long and far on sea and soul, 

my eyes have seen disease, gods, ghosts, and men, and yet 

in no land have I seen a more false murderous siren 

than that wind-headed, babbling, blind bitch-hound called Hope! 

Many of my dear friends have rotted on far shores 

listening to her sweet song, gazing on her fair breasts. 

Ah shut your eyes, make your minds firm, don’t hear her, friends! 

Joy to that desperate man who still fights on although 

all shores seem bare and his mind has nor gods nor hope! 

The above passage will also serve to illustrate some of the 
characteristics of Kazantzakis’s hero. He is a hero who is almost 
completely lacking in the patience, resourcefulness, and endearing 
modesty of Homer’s Odysseus. He speaks and acts with a more 
than Cretan braggadocio. His quest is that of the Ulysses in Dante, 
‘to follow virtue and knowledge’, but his ideas (or many of them) 
are derived from Nietzsche and from Bergson. He is, in the 
Christian sense, a sinner who rejects God and in the classical sense 
he is a kind of monster who, while defying God, will not even 
respect the conventions of man. Professor Stanford in his The 
Ulysses Theme is no doubt correct when he writes ‘Kazantzakis 
has singled out the wish to be free as the dominant passion of his 
hero. In fact, psychologically, his epic is an exploration of the 
meaning of freedom.’ This is true and each reader must decide for 
himself how far the exploration has been successful and illuminating. 
There is no doubt of its sincerity and of its vigour. Nor can one 
avoid being amazed at the author’s fecundity of invention. Setting 
out from Ithaca, because he finds his wife and child far too boring, 
Odysseus ends up in a kind of disintegration which is also an 
apotheosis, on an iceberg at the South Pole. On his way there he 
has abducted Helen from Sparta, joined in every kind of orgy, 
sport and revolution in Crete, destroyed Knossos, organized another 
revolution in Egypt, explored the source of the Nile, constructed 
an ideal commonwealth (which is immediately destroyed), com- 
muned with God and Death, become a renowned ascetic and, still 
travelling, has successfully asserted the superiority of his own 
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views to those of various characters who can be identified with 
Buddha, Christ, Don Quixote and others. The travels are decked 
and interpenetrated with feasts, sexual orgies, singing birds, philo- 
sophical discussions and very frequent iterations of the hero’s 
rectitude. In the exaggeration both of theme and language there is 
certainly something splendid. Ordinary travelling becomes like this: 
' ‘Days moved on sluggishly like wide banana leaves, 
the nights stretched out beside them like cool Negresses.’ 

And when it comes to dawn, 

‘Like a huge lobster with red claws that seethed with wrath 

the sun boiled up next day...’ 

The mountains are indeed in travail and one is often awestruck 
at the process. Still one wonders whether they are in travail with 
anything quite commensurate with the convulsion we observe. 
Is not the thought a little thin? Is there not something over 
frenzied in the repetitions? Yet for its size and splendour and 
ambition alone the poem is important. It is a part of Greek literature 
and a part of the literature of Europe. We are very fortunate in 


having it so well presented to us in English. 
REX WARNER 


Tue THEATRE OF BERTOLT BRECHT by John Willett. (Methuen. 36s.) 


To anyone living in England in the last twenty-five years the figure 
of Brecht as a man, as a man of the theatre and as a dramatist has 
been very fugitive. My own experience, as someone who has had 
fitful contact with the European theatre since 1935, must be that 
of many other people. Brecht was already in exile at that time, 
but the work of the previous ten years in Germany was talked 
about. I listened. To some he was a prophet, but to others, such 
as the refugee German actor who talked to me with tears of rage, 
Brecht was a most hated man. I remember this actor thrusting a 
photograph at me as if to prove something. I stared down at it 
and saw Brecht for the first time. He looked as if he was starving, 
but happy. That, in 1935, proved nothing. 

As for Brecht’s work, any play on paper was very hard to come 
by. There were some poems written with sour, brackish humour. 
It was possible to see G. W. Pabst’s corrupt version on film of 
Die Dreigroschenoper. But what material there was hardly seemed 
to justify Brecht as the dominant and disturbing. figure spoken of 
by some. Then, with the war, nothing. It is very doubtful if anyone 
in England knew at the time that a play called Mother Courage 
had its first performance in Zurich in April 1941. During the war 
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Brecht wrote a film story for Fritz Lang. This was Hangmen Also Die, 
and although it had an astonishing opening sequence it quickh 
became just a sad tale of cops and robbers, only redeemed by 
Alexander Granach’s performance as one of the cops. ' 

In 1949 Brecht was back in Berlin. The Berliner Ensemble had 
been formed. There were productions of Mother Courage and 
Puntila. In 1950 I was given a typescript of a theoretical work on 
the theatre by Brecht, and it seemed as if the whole thing was 
going to start all over again. I had the theory and many people 
were willing to discuss it. But where was the play? 

Then, suddenly, the plays were available and the Berliner 
Ensemble produced Mother Courage at the Paris Festival. In the: 
following year came The Caucasian Chalk Circle, and in these two } 
productions were answers to many questions of the past twenty 

ears. 
Now Mr Willett has written this excellent and sensible book, 
and it is possible to see Brecht’s achievement as a whole. The 
historical facts alone make the book worthwhile, for such a cata- 
logue is as necessary to the appreciation of a dramatist as is a 
bibliography to the work of a poet. 

It is a measure of Brecht’s importance as a dramatist that such 
a book can be written at all, and especially in the form chosen 
by Mr Willett. He writes of eight aspects of Brecht’s work. How 
many English dramatists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
could be made the subject of such a study? Subject matter: that 
would be all right, I suppose. Theatrical influences: this would be 
possible, if meagre. But what about language, music, theatrical 
practice, theory and politics? What could be written under these 
headings? 

Mr Willett believes that the theoretical and political aspects of 
Brecht’s work have been over-stressed. It is true that the most 
famous theory, ‘alienation’, was an expedient of the didactic works 
which was elevated to a cult. Brecht came to feel horror at the 
process of engaging an audience on a purely emotional level. Many 
playwrights have felt this at one time or another. The welding 
together of a large number of people by a common emotion, the 
submerging of the idea, the classical incident, in human tears or 
laughter can be a very disgusting thing. It is, of course, the chief 
factor in modern commercial and political success. The alienation 
theory was formulated about 1935 when its antithesis, the Nazi 
rally, was at its height. However much the theory seems to conflict 
with the last great plays, notably Mother Courage and The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle, it is doubtful if they would have been 
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written in their present form had not Brecht investigated in some 
of the lesser, and didactic, works the possibilities of estrangement. 
After reading Mr Willett on Brecht’s theatrical technique no 
dramatic critic will have an excuse for describing the tricks of 
some tired director as ‘Brechtian overtones’. The use of music and 
ong, slogans and direct exposition to an audience are part of a 
mplete dramatic structure and cannot be imposed on any kitchen 
omedy which may come to hand. 

Mr Willett devotes his last chapter to ‘The English View’. In 
his he writes of Brecht’s work in relation to some English poets 
d playwrights. It is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
Although Mr Willett says some good things he falls into the error, 
ot unusual with this subject, of writing in a rhetorical, almost 
ectoring, style. He strains after a rousing curtain line, something 
recht would never have accepted. After speaking of the relevance 
f Brecht’s aims to this country at this time Mr Willett ends, 
y English artist who recaptures this in our own terms can blow 
hole in the present dead-pan respectability of the arts in our 
ountry, and let in some fresh light’. Note that Mr Willett says 
ur, by which I take it he means the community’s, terms and not 
is, the artist’s, terms. Such a conclusion supports the modern 
allacy that the artist is a social worker, some kind of intellectual 
istrict visitor. 

It is a detail, however, in a very good book. There are many 
hotographs and drawings, some unknown and all relevant. (Why 
o photographs of groups of writers and musicians at festivals 
eem to follow a classic pattern? One man jokes with the photo- 
apher. Another, a little apart, has obviously been recently and 
ortally offended. He often wears a hat. Another, the central figure, 
eprecates the proceedings. And there is always another who looks 
as if he shouldn’t, and does not wish, to be there. In the fine 
example to be found on page 134 this is Brecht, dressed for travel 
in remoter parts than Baden-Baden, surely.) 

The next step, it would seem, is a collected edition of Brecht’s 
plays in English. And then, in a little while, let one of our well- 
equipped national companies produce one of the last great plays. 
And let the director, whoever he may be, throw away the modell- 
buch, ignore the preface and bar the doors during rehearsals to 
any wandering disciple of Brecht. The attentions of well-meaning 
but lesser men have often obscured Brecht’s work, but he was 
sometimes an enemy to himself. Mr Willett’s book is the first step 
in stripping away such inessentials. 


JOHN WHITING 
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NaBokov’s Dozen by Vladimir Nabokoy. (Heinemann. 15s.) : 
THe HouseBREAKER OF SHADY Hit by John Cheever. (Gollancz. 15s.) . 
VICTORIA AT NIGHT by Uli Beigel. (Heinemann. 16s.) | 
PARADISE Lost AND More by Constantine Fitz Gibbon. (Cassell. 15s.) 


The appearance of Nabokov’s Dozen should benefit this writer’s 
reputation, at a time when his name is associated by many with 
only one of his books, a work both grossly maligned and rather 
over-praised. I do not mean by this that his talent is best suited to 
the short story form; indeed, very few talents are: but this collection 
is an excellent show-case for it, demonstrating its range and versa- 
tility. Nabokov’s style—whether he is writing directly in English 
(perhaps one should say, American) or translating from his own 
original Russian or French—is highly personal and unvarying; it 
can be applied, however, to widely different themes, moods and 
genres. 

Twelve of these thirteen stories can, roughly, be paired off into 
separate categories. ‘First Love’ and ‘Mademoiselle O’, ornately 
decorated, lavishly atmospheric memories of childhood in pre- 
revolutionary Russia, turn out to be chapters from his auto- 
biography, Speak Memory; ‘The Assistant Producer’ and “Conversa- 
tion Piece, 1945” are heavily satirical, yet serious and effective studies 
of expatriate White Russian society at its least endearing; ‘Lance’ 
and “Time and Ebb’ (in my view the only failures in the volume) 
are sophisticated essays in science fiction: a mistake because 
Nabokoy’s mind is so imaginative and his prose is so adventurous 
that they need to be harnessed to reality, which they can transform 
into the rare, while overt fantasy is best written in a dry style; 
‘The Aurelian’ and ‘Cloud, Castle, Lake’ are sad portraits of indivi- 
dual romantics against a grim German background; ‘Spring In Fialta’ 
and ‘That In Aleppo Once’ are love stories which share an indes- 
cribable hallucinatory quality; and ‘A Forgotten Poet’, the odd one 
out, is a high-spirited piece of literary satire (its theme might have 
attracted Henry James) which does not quite sustain its brilliant 
start. 

I have left till last the two which impressed me most, and which 
stand out from this collection of tours de force (almost insolent in 
its accomplishment) as unquestionably works of art. ‘Signs And 
Symbols’ is about an old couple whose son is mad in an asylum; 
‘Scenes From The Life Of A Double Monster’ is about Siamese twins. 
Grisly, grotesque subjects: but Nabokov subdues the exuberant 
expression which his sensibility elsewhere takes, treating them with 
the gentlest, most certain of touches. He may have been drawn to 
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the themes of insanity and deformity (as to that of perversion in 
Lolita) because they give him the chance to display his peculiar 
form of romanticism (at the same time exhibitionist, sincere, poetic 
and tough) without the self-consciousness and sense of strain 
sometimes produced by his treatment of more mundane matters, 
and without the bathos likely to follow his indulgence in pure 
fantasy. 

_A few of Nabokov’s Dozen appeared in the New Yorker; all but 
one of the eight stories which make up The Housebreaker of Shady 
Hill were published in that magazine. If Nabokov is a New Yorker 
‘writer only incidentally, John Cheever is so by definition: when one 
has added that he is among the very best, an accurate description 
of this book has been provided. As all the stories are set in the 
same American commuter’s suburb, and expose the hypocrisy and 
underlying terror and sadness of the inhabitants who conform to 
its social pattern, the volume has the homogeneity of a novel. The 
elegiac irony, the controlled savagery, the tape-recorder technique, 
‘stem from Main Street via Appointment In Samarra: how enjoyable 
these American attacks on organized American society can be; 
how enviably clear their targets seem, and how squarely they are 
hit! Yet with all Cheever’s intelligence, polish and pity, a stubborn 
impression remains that he is writing, however well, to a formula, 
however civilized; and while I remember the pleasure his book 
gave me I find I have already forgotten its details. 

Only one of Uli Beigel’s stories in Victoria At Night is reprinted 
by permission of the New Yorker; this author is only twenty-three, 
and it is difficult to tell whether she will turn into a regular New 
Yorker writer or whether her talent will follow an independent, 
eccentric course similar to Nabokov’s. For the talent is decidedly 
there: its form, I think, is still in question. At present she writes 
mainly about young people in a trance-like stage of adolescence; 
and she is impressively aware of their relations to each other, to 
their families, to the world around them. These stories are sensitive, 
lucid, funny, perceptive—a string of reviewer's clichés, in fact, 
can be applied to them, but a reservation must be made: she 
nowhere does anything which has not already been done, a shade 
better, by Mary MacCarthy, by Jean Stafford, by Shirley Jackson, 
by other gifted American women who write good short stories. It 
seems to me, however, that her book does contain the suggestion 
of a quality which, if developed, will be entirely her own; and 
that this truly promising beginning may well be followed by some- 
thing exciting. 

Constantine FitzGibbon’s miscellany, Paradise Lost and More, 
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contains one or two good things but is really too miscellaneous — 
in character to provide a satisfactory whole. It includes a three-act 
play set in Heaven which I found unreadable, accounts of visits 
to Gide and Gertrude Stein which were diverting when they appeared 
in Punch but are too slight to bear reprinting, and stories, articles _ 
and sketches of varying merit. The blurb calls The Icon ‘the gem 
of the collection’, and indeed this is an admirable short story; but 
it is just not strong enough to serve as justification for a full-length 
book. 
FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


ARTURO’S ISLAND by Elsa Morante. (Collins. 15s.) 

BARON IN THE TREES by Italo Calvino. (Collins. 13s. 6d.) 

THE SWING by Vera Cacciatore. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. Iss.) 
MEN OF LETTERS by Michel de Saint-Pierre. (Hutchinson. 1§s.) 


Of the four novels under review, three are Italian, though it would 
be misguided to take any or all of them as representative of salient 
trends in Italian fiction. An exception might perhaps be made in 
the case of Arturo’s Island, which demonstrates that lack of 
staying power common to nine out of ten contemporary Italian 
novels. Otherwise, each is out of the mainstream, not least in 
terms of style and language. 

Though Signorina Morante’s novel alone gives any real literary 
satisfaction and pleasure, all three have avoided those two polar 
weaknesses of Italian writing, arid sub-Verga on the one hand, 
baroque involution (vide Bacchelli) on the other. 

The curiously impoverished style of so many modern Italian 
novelists may simply represent a reaction against a language 
suited essentially to opera, poetry and declamation; too rigid and 
orotund for the novelist. But Verga, too, has been a potent influence, 
stronger than Manzoni: the misfortune is that whereas his style 
represented heroic restraint in the face of tragedy and an almost 
primitive passion, the modern Italian writer is jamming the brakes 
on a vehicle which is scarcely moving anyway. One or two— 
notably Moravia and Natalia Ginzburg, who has been sadly unread 
and undervalued in this country—understate with power and 
effect; but they are exceptions. 

Signorina Morante, whose noyel has been translated by Isabel 
Quigley, is a gifted and evocative writer who achieves the effect 
she seeks with grace and facility. Like Moravia, she can create 
brilliantly and authentically the world of childhood, but where 
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his theme, inevitably, is the end of innocence, boyhood threatened 
by the sinister phantom of sexuality, Signorina Morante is more 
lyrical and, it seems to me, less restricted. 

_ Her little boy, Arturo, lives on the Capri-like island of Procida; 
a Capri, however, unspoiled by cameras and tourists. Like some 


‘smali, bewildered planet, he revolves around the sun of his father, 
a melancholy, perverse young German-Italian, who was taken up 
by his own father only after he had lived seventeen penurious 
years in Germany. 

Arturo’s mother is dead, and his father scarcely bothers to acknow- 
‘ledge his love, let alone to return it. Signorina Morante weaves a 
shimmering web of mystery; the mystery which would surround 
a sensitive child grappling with behaviour that it cannot understand. 
Arturo’s father suddenly brings back a young, ingenuous bride 
from Naples—young enough almost to be a sister of Arturo— 
then vanishes once more, leaving the boy to cope with one more 
bewildering problem. But here, the development of the relation is 
much less sure; firm and convincing at first, it softens, degenerating 
from the tough innocence of the child’s world into the anthro- 
pomorphic. 

A further mystery is created by the arrival at the island’s 
prison of a convict known to Arturo’s father. In some way, the 
father is both betrayer and supplicant; suddenly bereft of his power, 
he haunts the prison walls, craving a kind word. 

The failure of the novel lies in the fact that, having created situa- 
tion and atmosphere at extreme length, Signorina Morante is not 
quite sure what to do with them. As Arturo grows up and becomes 
aware, so the narrative loses force and inevitability. We have been 
waiting for the mysteries to be clarified. What is the explanation 
for the father’s long absences on the mainland? Why did he marry 
so inappropriate a wife, when his pattern of behaviour is plainly 
homosexual? Who is the prisoner, and what—apart from the 
obvious sexual content—is the relationship between them? 

Signorina Morante doesn’t answer the second question: her 
answer to the others constitutes an anti-climax; a descent to a 
lower plane. 

Baron in the Trees, translated by Archibald Colquhoun, is not a 
book on which it would be fair to judge the work of Signor 
Calvino. It is a fantasy; what is more, an historical fantasy, and 
though the initial conception is original enough, the author has 
flogged it to death long before the end. 

In 1767, Cosimo, the heir to the Barono of Rondd, on the 
Ligurian coast, takes to the trees after a quarrel with his father, 
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and refuses ever to come down again. The promise is kept, 
even to the point of death, when the Baron, now an old man, | 
contrives to have himself carried away by an English balloon. In 
the meantime, he has become a successful hunter and lover, foiled | 
the Barbary pilots, befriended a whimsical robber with a passion | 
for reading, and carried on a passionate affair with the wayward 
Donna Viola, with whom he fell in love on his first day in the trees. 

Signor Calvino cleverly integrates the moods and events of the 
period into his story, but fails completely to provide it with any 
real unity. It is a patchwork, uneasy amalgam of David Garnett, 
Munchausen and Candide. The love affair has echoes of A Man at 
the Zoo; Cosimo’s meeting with indolent, tree-bound Spanish exiles 
has Voltairean overtones, while many of his adventures are as wild 
as those of Munchausen himself. I have the impression that, once 
away, Signor Calvino was uncertain how to remain in motion, 
and though his invention is rich, the total effect is that of a creaking 
jeu d’esprit. 

Signorina Cacciatore’s short stories in The Swing, translated by 
W. J. Strachan, are heavy with animism, heavier still with the 
presence of Kafka. 

Kafka, however, is not an author who can easily be assimilated 
by the Italian genius, which looks outward where he, with all 
his tortured, Central European complexity, looks in. Signorina 
Cacciatore writes about a peasant girl appalled by the death wish 
in Christianity; a young man with psychotic delusions about a bridge 
(or perhaps he really is a bridge); a department store with an 
animistic lift-boy and his do-it-yourself brother. 

To say that I find Signorina Cacciatore obscure is not necessarily 
an adverse criticism: The Trial and Waiting For Godot are obscure, 
too; yet at the same time their symbolism comes across, and moves 
one deeply; these, one feels, are private obsessions which could 
not be communicated in any other way. 

Signorina Cacciatore is not obsessed; she is merely literary, her 
stories therefore seem to me to lack any real inner life. 

Michel de Saint Pierre’s Men of Letters, translated by Peter Green, 
is pretentious but readable. His central character, Alexandre Dam- 
ville, is a French mandarin, a literary father-figure beseiged every 
day by requests for his views on politics, youth, women writers, 
Barrés. He’s a nasty, arrogant, conceited old man (though I’m 
not quite sure if the author sees him as such) who enjoys his 
position while affecting to deplore it. 

His son, Georges, is altogether a more human and less dedicated 
writer, a drunkard, a philanderer, disgusted—like his father, but 
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less rationally —by French political life. None of this has prevented 
him from achieving vast sales and a literary reputation. With 
Alexandre, whom he calls ‘The Mohican’, he has a tortured ambiva- 
lent relationship, coloured by his resentment at the way his father 
treated his mother, who died when Georges was an infant. 

_ M. de St. Pierre has the material for two or three good novels 
here, but his slickness and facetiousness prevent him from achieving 
even one. Neither Alexandre nor Georges is really alive, largely 
because M. St. Pierre is so entranced by his own cleverness that he 
will not retire and allow his book to get on with itself. Potential 
themes are manifold: political disgust; the father-son relationship; 
Alexandre’s relation to his art (a faint and feeble echo of Death 
in Venice). M. de St. Pierre picks them all up one by one, toys with 
them for a moment, then drops them again. 

BRIAN GLANVILLE 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN ETHIC by John Vyvyan. (Chatto & Windus. 18s.) 


No great poet has made it so difficult for posterity to gain a clear 
and reliable notion of his moral nature and his views on the human 
condition as has Shakespeare; and in the case of no poet is curiosity 
regarding these matters so intense. The meagre information regard- 
ing his domestic and emotional history is tantalizing. But when 
presented with a bulk of writing consisting of over a million words, 
it is impossible to complain about the scarcity of evidence for 
ascertaining Shakespeare’s views on Life. To discover a new fact 
about his marriage or the progress of his lawsuits demands patient 
labour among tedious and scarcely legible archives. To discourse 
on his knowledge of music, theology, ornithology, comets, lunacy, 
or the Ottoman Empire, must be left to the experts in those subjects. 
But we are all expert moralists. It requires no special knowledge 
or professional training to expound the relation between Shakespeare 
and Life. The plays are there to be read; and it is a natural 
impulse delightedly to discover, and to reveal to the world, that 
Shakespeare was as wise and perceptive as ourselves. 

A. C. Bradley once made a famous remark about Shakespeare: 
‘We cannot be sure, as with . . . other poets we can, that in his 
works he expressed his deepest and most cherished convictions 
on ultimate questions, or even that he had any.’ Mr Vyvyan takes 
this as a challenge. He rejects it, and asserts that ‘it is not un- 
reasonable to hope that, although we may never know much 
about his life, it will be possible some day to establish his 


philosophy’. 
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Among his plays it is the tragedies that provide the most con- 
vincing evidence that Shakespeare, too, had tried in his time to _ 
be a philosopher. (In the comedies cheerfulness is always breaking 
in.) Mr Vyvyan considers four tragedies (Julius Caesar, Hamlet, — 
Macbeth, Othello) and three ‘plays of regeneration’ where there — 
is a ‘resolution of tragedy’ (Measure for Measure, The Winter's — 
Tale, The Tempest). And he discerns a corresponding pattern in 
the two kinds. In the tragedies we are shown a flawed character _ 
who succumbs to temptation, ‘loses the kingship of his own soul’, — 
commits himself to evil actions, and dies. Thus, Hamlet fails to 
resist the temptation of the evil spirit (his father’s ghost), rejects 
love and fidelity (Ophelia and Polonius), is filled with an un- 
christian desire for revenge, commits murder, and deservedly comes 
to a bad end. In the ‘plays of regeneration’, however, the flawed 
souls are mended. Thus, Isabella and Angelo ‘are tempted and 
fall by what they believe to be their virtues’; but through ‘creative 
mercy’ as taught by the disguised Duke they are reclaimed from 
their wicked impulses (‘O, I will to him and pluck out his eyes!’ 
exclaims Isabella when she hears that Angelo has not counter- 
manded the order for Claudio’s execution; and Mr Vyvyan com- 
ments: ‘a horrid echo of the unregenerate ages’). 

As a consequence of these two moral patterns the figure of 
Shakespeare that emerges from Mr Vyvyan’s pages is rather a 
severe one: 

Shakespeare was no chameleon in his principles. . . . He was no 

weather-cock in his ethics. . . . Each of his major plays is (besides 

being so many other things) a study in morals. Shakespeare is 
never ethically neutral. . . . [In his later plays] he was less con- 
cerned with the art of the theatre than with the science of 
life. . . . Shakespeare’s deepest thought is always close to the 
spirit of the Gospels. . . . [The Winter’s Tale Act IV] reveals 

Shakespeare as something more than a poet-philosopher; he 

appears as a physician of the soul. . . . We soon find that we are 

watching, not simply a play, but an experiment in psychiatry. .. . 

It would not surprise me if Shakespeare knew more about psycho- 

analysis, under a different name, than our psychiatrists, or their 

patients, have yet dreamed of. . . . It need scarcely be said that 

Shakespeare does not approve of loose living. 

Shakespeare’s religious tone has nowadays been carefully ex- 
plored, like other aspects of his mind; but Mr Vyvyan does not 
concern himself with historical scholarship. A Gospel-religion is 
approvingly attributed to Shakespeare. We are told that he ‘could 
not have considered the conduct of the Churches to be Christlike’, 
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and that in his works he consciously repudiated the ethics of the 
Old Testament for those of the New. He had (in Mr Vyvyan’s 
‘elevated language) ‘a faith, not tied to the old wine-skin of 
ecclesiasticism, but fresh from the chalice of reason and love’. 

_ Mr Vyvyan is not a plausible writer. This weakens the impact 
of his book. He confidently offers on nearly every page improbable 
interpretations of Shakespeare’s words. The evil consequences (he 
suggests) of Hamlet’s revengeful spirit are shown by the fact 
that Fortinbras (the symbol of war) in the end takes all: 

And this, Shakespeare maintains, is the state of man, until he is 

able to see and live by a higher standard. It is a state of self- 

slaughter on a racial scale, as is pointed by the play’s last words: 
Go, bid the soldiers shoot! 

But against it an everlasting canon has been fixed. 

This insensitivity of language mars the seriousness of the writing. 
“The cause and cure of tragedy’ is not a phrase one cares to meet in 
a work of literary criticism. There are, no doubt, still some people 
who take Polonius’s advice ‘To thine own self be true’ as Shakes- 
peare’s ‘cardinal point of conduct’ (instead of supposing that he is 
burlesquing the platform platitudes of his time). But the words of 
Jehovah ‘I am that I am’ are not acceptable as Shakespeare’s 
‘standard of integrity’. The three instances which Mr Vyvyan uses 
to support this theory (the defensive Sonnet 122, Iago’s character- 
istic flavour of blasphemy, and Florizel’s constancy in love— ‘What 
I was, I am’) have, in their contexts, for ordinary readers natural 
and very different meanings. It is embarrassing to anyone who 
knows his Shakespeare to find such a phrase as ‘the deed of darkness’ 
applied to the trial of Hermione and the murder of Duncan. (‘O sir, 
I can be modest,’ said the unctuous Boult). And the author must 
share with the printer the blame for solecism: 

The voice of the temptation is clearly characterized, so that we 
may know for certain that to follow its council will be to fall. 
The oft-repeated jest that books with Shakespeare’s name on the 
title-page always sell makes me wonder whether publishers are 
under a temptation to accept books on Shakespeare of a lower 

critical standard than on other subjects. 

Mr Vyvyan has seen something that is really there. The intended 
dénouement of a Shakespeare play (the happy or unhappy ending) 
does control it, right from the start. Tragedy was visually dis- 
tinguished from other kinds of plays on the Elizabethan stage 
(‘Hung be the heavens with black’); and we, too, feel that plays 
intended to end happily or unhappily have a different atmosphere 
all the way through. In tragedy the personages gradually succumb 
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to a combination of fate, chance, and character. In tragicomed) 

they have to be shown‘as eventually rising superior to fate, chance 

and character—or as somehow evading the consequences. Wh 

Mr Vyvyan has failed to demonstrate is that this dramatic no 
will bear the moral superstructure he imposes upon it. 

TERENCE SPENCER ~ 

? 
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THe Lerrers OF MAry WoRDSWORTH 1800-1855. Selected and 


arranged by Mary E. Burton. (Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


‘A tallish young woman with the most winning expression of 
benignity upon her features that I have ever seen . . . presenting 
her hand with so frank an air that all embarrassment must have | 
fled in a minute before the natural goodness of her manner. She — 
furnished a remarkable proof of how possible it is for a woman — 
neither handsome nor even comely according to the rigour of — 
criticism, nay generally presumed very plain, to exercise all the 
practical fascination of beauty through the mere compensating 
charm of sweetness all but angelic, of simplicity the most entire, _ 
womanly self respect and purity of heart . . . her words are few. | 
Her intellect is not of an active order, but in a quiescent, reposing, — 
meditative way she appears always to have a general enjoyment 
of her own thought; to feel and enjoy a luxurious repose of mind, — 
that is her forte and her peculiar privilege.’ 

This was Thomas De Quincey’s impression of Mary Wordsworth, 
and her own letters, published for the first time in this volume, 
confirm it. They cover intermittently fifty years of her life, 
beginning in 1800, two years before her marriage to Wordsworth, 
and ending with a letter written in 1855, a month after the death 
of Dorothy Wordsworth, and a year before Mary herself died. 

They are the letters of a loving, practical, unsentimental woman 
who was never too much absorbed in her own affairs to have full 
attention to spare for the affairs of her correspondents. They 
breathe serenity and common sense, and are enlivened by humour. 
In her references to her husband, there is often, as Miss Burton 
says in her introduction, ‘a happy smile between the lines’. 

‘William has mentioned an agreeable visitor. Think of having 
Mr Blakeney glued to me from morn to night! I am glad you and 
Dora are spared this punishment. Yet I should have liked you to 
have seen what a mountain of vanity he is that you might have 
sympathy. William bears him with patience, nay, I think he likes 
him, for they never cease talking and they agree in all things.’ 
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- When William is suffering from ‘a violent inflammation between 
inger and thumb’ Mary remarks placidly. ‘He had to take a 
microscope last night to find it, so you can tell how bad it is.’ 

_ Like all letter writers of her period Mary writes a good deal 
about health. The illnesses of her correspondents and their relations 
and friends engage her ready sympathy and those of her own house- 
hold call for frequent comment. Her attitude to them is surprisingly 
modern. She speaks of her daughter Dora’s ‘diseased clinging to 
home’ after her marriage as one of the causes of her ill health. 
Of a baby who is thought to be developing some dangerous illness 
he remarks that it is because her bottle has been taken away from 
her. ‘The Darling coughed and stiffened herself from passion, not 
from pain.’ William’s eyes are inflamed. ‘I think it is in consequence 
of his having got to that plaguy poem (The Prelude) he has worried 
so long at. I think he is now satisfied that it is right.’ 

If she can sometimes smile at William’s nervous ailments, she 
fully understands the agonizing labour with which he gives birth 
o his poems. To Edward Quillinan, who is pressing for an epitaph 
for his wife, she writes firmly. 

‘William is utterly unable to do a given thing at a given time. 
The stronger his desire to accomplish his object, the more difficult 
does it become for him. An instance in point I can give, it took 
him years to produce those six simple lines upon the stone at the 
head of the earthly remains of our dear Boy, yet he couldn't 
give it up.’ 

She shares with a true wifely interest in the externals of 
William’s writing life. 

‘A nice letter from Lamb tonight. He means to review the 
Excursion for the Quarterly if there will be time for him to do it 
‘before the 1st of October, he is so busy he cannot think of it before.’ 

But she is emphatically a woman who in George Eliot’s words 
‘sees things in their large quiet masses’. The publication of The 
Excursion is postponed owing to delay at the printers, which will 
mean that ‘the season of its appearance is against its making its 
way at first. But this is a trifle.’ She is far too well aware of her 
husband’s stature to think that it can stand or fall by the sales of 
a few weeks. 

In the light of modern knowledge it is impossible not to speculate 
on the emotional balance of the trio at Grasmere. William certainly 
had the best of two good worlds, but did Mary feel left out some- 
times from the passionate, life-long affection and close mental 
companionship of the brother and sister? How much did Dorothy 
suffer unconsciously after the marriage because Mary was W illiam’s 
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wife and the mother of his children? Was this the hidden 
cause of her early collapse? If so, they were all unaware of anythi 
but harmony. Mary does not appear to have shared in the Words- 
worth passion for the visual world of nature. A country life iss 
always a shepherd’s calendar, but she rarely mentions a tree or’ 
a flower. People are what interest her, we feel her in the heart: 
of that wonderful household radiating a steady good will, the 
benignity that struck Thomas De Quincey as she opened the door 
to him. She was enough of a person to live her own inner life: 
without being depleted by the two intense personalities around! 
her. Reading her letters we feel no surprise that she should have: 
contributed to The Daffodils the two famous lines about 

‘... that inward eye 

That is the bliss of solitude.’ 


LETTICE COOPER 


DENT 
Selected Poems 1928-1958 
Stanley Kunitz 


Masterly poems on love and art, life and war and death, the passing 
season and the tyranny of time, by the Pulitzer Prizewinner for the best 
American book of poems, 1958. 15s. 


Modern German History 
Ralph Flenley 


In this Revised Edition two new chapters have been added, one dealing 
with the Second World War and the other with events between the 
surrender of May, 1945, and the elections of September, 1957, in the 
Federal German Republic. 16 pages of photographs. (Fuly 16) 36s. 


The Church in the Dark 


A ges Henri Daniel-Rops (de ? Académie Francaise) 
A magnificent history presenting six centuries of the Catholic World (406- 


1050), the administration, rise, and fall of Churches, empires and dynasties, 
and personalities and events therein. 42s. 
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A major philosophical work 
SACHEVERELL 


SITWELL 


JOURNEY TO THE 
ENDS OF TIME 


JOL I LOST IN THE DARK WOOD 


This tremendous climax to a life 
devoted to literature presents in a 
tapestry of images Mr Sitwell’s 
examination of Death—a painting in 
words of the Day of Judgement 
stimulated by the masterpieces of 
centuries of inspired art. Ranging 
through the world and through time, 
it is a great kaleidoscope of scenes 
"of colourand degradation, of festivity 
and horror through which he dissects 
the mysteries of life and death. 


48 pages 35/- net. 


CASSELL 


(PC. BPA EO SO SOO) 
SSD DD ODDBR]DOVLOENSOND 


The English Festival of Spoken 
Poetry 1959 will be held (by kind 
permission of the Governing 
Council) at Bedford College, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, July 21st, 22nd, 
23rd and 24th. 


THE SYLLABUS, containing the 
Entry Form, and the full text of 
the poems selected for the Com- 
petitions, may be obtained from 
the Secretary for Entries, Violet 
Birnie, 7 Money Hill Road, 
Rickmansworth, Herts. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 6, Number 8, will be out in mid-July and 


will contain among other contributions 


George Seferis : Three New Poems 


Siegfried Lenz : The Amusement Doctor 


Melvin Seiden: The Living Dead—VI: 
Ford Madox Ford and his Tetralogy 


: Roy Fuller on Recent American Poetry 
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Notes About Our Authors | 


A. O. CHATER was born in 1933. He was brought up in Wales, and 
graduated in botany at Cambridge. His first published story, Dr Bendberg’s — 
Mirror, appeared in The London Magazine Vol § No 4. 


CARLO CASSOLA was born in Rome in 1917 of partly Tuscan ancestry. He 
began to write stories just before the last war, and they were collected 
in two small volumes published in Italy in 1942. After the war, he published 
a long novel Fausto e Anna, and three short novels as well as ColScaas 
of his short stories. { 
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TANER BAYBARS was born in Nicosia (Cyprus) and has been living in 
London since 1955. He contributed to several periodicals in Cyprus and 
Turkey and published a book of poems in 1953. In England his work has 
been broadcast by the BBC, and he has written for magazines in Canada 
and the USA. ; 

i 
TERENCE SPENCER is Professor of English Literature at Birmingham 
University. 


JOHN WHITING is 41. He is the author of four plays, A Penny for A Song, 
Saint’s Day, which won a prize in the Arts Theatre Competition, Marching 
Song and Gates of Summer. He was formerly an actor and has written 
occasional film scripts. 
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The Twentieth Century 


THE CURRENT (JUNE) NUMBER Of The Twentieth Century will be of particular 


interest to London Magazine readers. 


TO BEGIN WITH there is Herbert Read on Lawrence, taking a very un-Leavisite 
view; then there is Elizabeth Jennings on David Gascoyne and the restoration of 
symbols. There is more Simone Weil on the Fallacy of Personal Rights, and 
‘three vivid travel pieces—One Sunday in Chicago by Abioseh Nicol, Israel 
Notebook by Gerda Cohen and The Month (in a sub-continent) by Guy Wint. 
State and Municipal Aid for the Theatre is discussed by Basil Dean, and John 
Weightman takes his usual idiosyncratic stand—both on Bergman’s Faust and 


Turnell’s The Art of French Fiction. There is an eighteen-page book supplement. 


OBTAINABLE FROM all booksellers price 3s. Annual subscription 36s. post free 


‘from 26 Bloomsbury Way, London, wct. 


HENRY DEACON (n 1868 found a new method of ob- 


taining chlorine from hydrochloric acid gas, at that time a by-product 
of alkali manufacture. His method was eventually used all over the 
world and helped to make possible the commercial production of 
chlorine. This important heavy chemical is used in bleaching, for the 
manufacture of disinfectants, cleaning fluids and industrial solvents, 
for sterilising water supplies, and in the chemical, engineering and 
textile industries. 

Deacon was born in London in 1822. The great scientist Michael 
Faraday himself supervised the boy’s education at a Quaker school 
in Tottenham. He left at the age of fourteen and was apprenticed to 
an engineering firm. He later moved to Lancashire, to Nasmyth and 
Gaskell, and at the age of twenty-six became manager of Pilkington 
Brothers’ glassworks at St. Helens. A few years later he was offered 
the managership of a small alkali works at Widnes. Subsequently he 
set up works of his own in partnership with William Pilkington and 
later with Gaskell, his former employers. He died of typhoid at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-four. 
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